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THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. 


Tue first of July of this year, (or July 13, new style,) is the two 
hundredth anniversary of an important religious movement, to wit, 
the Meeting of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster. No con- 
clave or synod or council in the Christian Church, at least in the 
Protestant portion of it, has had a more continued or a more exten- 
sive influence than has followed the proceedings of that Assembly. 
Its influence still abides in the fairest portions of the world and 
operates largely upon them. It was an Assembly without law or 
authority, with no penalties to sustain its decisions; yet laws, au- 
thority and penalties of the most weighty and burdensome charac- 
ter have proceeded upon its decisions. Its members were without 
inspiration, but their decrees have shared the faith and the reve- 
rence which belong to the Scriptures of inspired Apostles. 

The Assembly of Divines at Westminster—what solemn awe, 
what profound and deep veneration, what implicit confidence have 
been associated with the doings of those Christian councillors! 
The modest, and by no means partial historian of the Assembly 
thus closes his account of it, with a reference to the opinion which 
posterity would form of it:—‘ When posterity shall impartially 
review the labors of this Assembly of Divines, and consider the 
times in which they sat, they will have a just veneration for their 
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memory ; for though their sentiments in divinity were in many in- 
stances too narrow and contracted, yet with all their faults, amongst 
which their persecuting zeal for religion was not the least, they 
were certainly meu of real piety and virtue, who meant well, and 
had the interest of religion at heart, and most of them possessed as 
much learning as any of their contemporaries.” (Neal, I. 505.) 
So the historian predicted, and the lapse of two hundred years has 
‘fulfilled, not falsified his prediction. It is proper, even should the 
work not deeply interest us, that we should call back the aspect, 
the meditations and labors of that grave Puritanical Assembly met 
in the solemn church of Westminster, and in the magnificent chapel 
of Henry VII., and then pursuing their deliberations in the famous 
Jerusalem chamber where Henry IV. had died. They all rest in 
graves known and honored, and their work on earth abides, min- 
gled, as is all man’s work, of good and evil. It is by these their 
labors that they are remembered. 

Are there not among our readers some whose youthful associa- 
tions, or it may be, whose mature convictions connect themselves 
with the Westminster Confession of Faith, or with the Assembly’s 
Larger or Shorter Catechism? ‘These are things which the major 
part of our readers have escaped, whether to their loss or to their 
gain is yet to be proved. But some of them may have living re- 
membrances of those famous Protestant creeds. Indeed, if the 
reader knew what is written in the books, he would stand amazed 
at the thought that here in New England, the land of the Puritans, 
any thing should be said, even to refresh the memories of professed 
Christians, to show the importance of that ancient Assembly. If 
the spirit of Cotton Mather hovers over the land among whose Pro- 
testant Popes he was eminent, how profound must be his amaze- 
ment, if so be he recognise one who has reached the state of man- 
hood in this land, and knows not of the Westminster Assembly, or 
of its Catechisms. The ancient churches of New England adopted 
in their first Synod the theological formularies of the Assembly. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate in stating the importance and 
the veneration once attached to them here. Many of the churches 
of this land now receive, honor, cherish, and assent to them. The 
whole Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and of the United States, 


rear their ecclesiastical and doctrinal falrics upon them. ‘The 
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Calvinistic Churches and Theological Schools require assent to them. 
There has indeed come ina fashion of subscribing them for what 
is called * substance of doctrine,” which we are perhaps to regard 
in charity as a kind of respectful compromise between conscience 
andacreed. According to the favorite explanation of Dr. Beecher, 
the progress of the philosophy of the human mind has made it 
necessary to state old doctrines in new language. This receiving 
a rigidly expressed formulary for “ substance of doctrine” is a 
convenient liberty, with whose mild conditions all professed Chris- 
tians would be willing to comply, if it might be honestly under- 


’ is the portion of truth which the formu- 


stood that this ** substance’ 
lary contains, while its errors, few or many, are poor shadows. 
Still there are millions of Christians who receive these formularies 
in a way which satisfies themselves. Thousands of copies have 
within two or three years been printed for the use of children in 
Sunday schools. Thus the minds of new generations are to be 
disciplined with the absurdities of high Calvinism—with the per- 
plexities of a dark and stern divinity—the unintelligible definitions 
of the Divine decrees, of free grace, of election, of reprobation, of 
adoption, and justification. 

The Assembly was an illegal convocation, an unauthorised coun- 
cil, an informal synod. It did not have the entire sanction of any 
one religious sect. But the important consequences just hinted at, 
as following after it, have given it an influence which makes it de- 
serving of especial notice. 

It met in a time of civil war and of religious discord. A century 
had passed away since the old barriers had been overleaped and 
pierced and broken down. The Roman hierarchy, the imposition 
of an authority superadded to Scripture, had been cast aside. 
Common minds exercised their privilege about common truths— 
their freedom in faith, in worship, in the study of the Bible, in ask- 
ing the reason of things, the obligation of institutions, injunctions, 
and requisitions. A wild confusion was fermenting its elements, 
in part secretly, in part visibly to all eyes. Kingly power, consti- 
tutional liberty, political and civil interests of course felt the influ- 
ence of the light which was shining upon man’s highest relations. 
Thus a century passed preparing two great revolutions—civil and 
religious—in those questions of common concern which were freely 
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debated. Matters came to an issue in England just after the set- 
tlement of this country. The weight of accumulating grievances 
pressed upon the reign of Charles I., whose life at last was the for- 
feit of his haughty disdain of the remonstrances of his subjects. 
The King in attempting to control the liberties and to deny the 
rights of his Parliaments, where the popular voice had its only ex- 
pression, had been driven from his place at the head of the Parlia- 
ment. His authority was set at nought or overruled. The Legisla- 
ture discharged its functions without him, and therefore unconstitu- 
tionally. Distraction and dissension prevailed in those troubled 
and unsettled times. The wildest forms of enthusiasm and fanati- 
cism gave expression to a misguided, not a spurious, religious sen- 
timent. Liberty in faith was what all parties sought, though no 
one of them would grant it. To heal divisions, to reconcile ani- 
mosities, and to avert the impending danger to all that is good in 
religion, the Puritan clergy of London petitioned the Parliament, 
and the Commons accordingly petitioned the King, to call ** a gene- 
ral Synod of the most grave, pious, learned and judicious divines 
of this island, assisted with some from foreign parts professing the 
same religion with us, who may consider of all things necessary 
for the peace and good government of the Church, and to repre- 
sent the result of their consultations, to be allowed and confirmed, 
and to receive the stamp of authority.” The petition to the King 
failed. The Puritan clergy again made the request of Parliament, 
who hesitated to comply without the King’s sanction. The popular 
cause required the assistance of the Scots, but the Northern sub- 
jects would not engage in the English strife without demanding a 
uniformity of faith and worship. To meet this demand, Parliament 
took the responsibility of calling the desired Assembly, and by 
changing a bill into an ordinance, they convened the Synod. 

The Assembly was constituted of one hundred and twenty-one 


divines, and of thirty laymen, viz., ten members of the House of 





, w s ‘ a : ' 
Lords, and twenty of the Commons. All the members were chosen 
by Parliament, one, or two, being for each shire in the Island; and 
the design was, that the great Protestant parties should be repre- 


sented. Four Bishops of the English Church were called, but they 
refused to sit in the Assembly, because it neither had the sanction 
of the King, nor was convened by the authority of the clergy. 
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Some of the Episcopal clergy came, but soon left, with the excep- 
tion of Dr. Featley, who remained as a spy, and being detected in 
communicating information to the King, contrary to his obligation, 
was imprisoned. ‘Thus the Assembly was composed of Presbyte- 
rians, who maintained the divine right of their mode of discipline, 
and who prevailed greatly by numbers, of a few Erastians, who 
maintained that the civil government might appoint the government 
of the Church, and of Independents or Congregationalists, who 
numberéd but six. 

An invitation was sent to the New England Colonies, addressed 
to John Cotton of Boston, to Hooker of Hartford, and Davenport 
of New Haven, asking the presence and aid of either or all of 
them in the Assembly. They were divided in opinion as to the 
expediency of accepting the invitation, and neither of them com- 
plied with it. They were afraid of sacrificing their own independ- 
ency. And here is the place to draw a distinction. The Assem- 
bly not only issued their Calvinistic doctrinal formularies, but also 
set up Presbyterianism as by divine authority the true and the 
only true mode of government for the Christian Church. Thus 
they sought to establish a hierarchy in every way as objectionable 
to the Congregationalists as Prelacy. Presbyterianism was always 
resolutely opposed by our fathers; they abhorred this portion of 
the Assembly’s labors, as much as they loved their Catechisms. 
It was probably from the fear of some such imposition, that the New 
England clergy had no representative in the Assembly. Some 
Presbyterians came over here in 1642, and tried to set up their 
form of government ; but the General Court soon “ put them to the 
rout.” No foreign Church out of the Kingdom was represented in 
the Assembly. The Scots sent ecclesiastical and lay Commission- 
ers, whose ardor and zeal, not to say bigotry, made them very 
prominent. They were for rooting out of the land every vestige of 
Romanism and Episcopacy. 

Thus was constituted an Assembly like to no other which has ever 
been convened in the Christian Church. It was not a convention 
of the clergy even, for they were not chosen by ecclesiastical au- 
thority, nor elected by right of office. They were under the con- 
trol of Parliament, whose creature and servant the Assembly was. 
Learned and reverend and godly men no doubt were many of its 
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members, but though they came to deliberate, there is no evidence 
that any one of them changed his own mind or the mind of any 
one of his brethren. In no place does dissension appear more de- 
plorable than where unity is thought to be essential. Before the 
meeting of the Assembly the King forbade it under a threat of the 
severest penalty of the law, but he had no power to inflict what he 
threatened. 

In the Parliamentary Ordinance the object of the Assembly is 
set forth to be, the removal of the Episcopal institutions, the refor- 
mation of discipline in the Church, and the conformity of its gov- 


ernment to the Scriptures and to other Reformed Churches abroad. 





The Assembly had power from Parliament * to deliver their advices 
and opinions touching these matters” to both or either Houses, but 
were required not to divulge any thing. For breaking this com- 
mand and pledge Dr. Featley was imprisoned. The Ordinance 
concludes with the following restriction :—** Provided alway that 
this Ordinance shall not give them, nor shall they in this Assembly 
assume or exercise, any jurisdiction, power, or authority ecclesias- 
tical, whatsoever, or any other power than is herein particularly 
expressed.” 

On the opening of the Assembly, Saturday, July 1, 1643, only 
sixty-nine members appeared. ‘The Episcopal divines, who came 
only during the first few sessions, were arrayed in their canoni- 
cal robes; the Puritans wore theirblack coats and bands. ‘Thus 
there was but little uniformity in the appearance of the members. 
The Episcopal part were indeed the non-conformists ; and this as- 
sembly of men in various garbs, being all the more remarkable in 
a land famous for robes and liveries, could not but provoke the 
prediction of some observers, that it was a motley company, from 
whose decisions harmony was not to be looked for. 

Dr. Twisse, the Prolocutor, or President, opened the Assembly 
with a sermon. The Ordinance being read, the names of members 
called, and rules of proceeding agreed upon, they adjourned till 
Monday. Parliament appointed them as their first business the 
review of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England. 
“The design was to render their seuse more express and determi- 
nate in favor of Calvinism.” Then it was that Commissioners from 


Scotland were called in to their aid, and to secure this aid it was 
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necessary to adopt the famous Solemn League and Covenant. The 
Covenant was to be imposed upon the whole Kingdom. The King 
of course issued his proclamation against its imposition. 

We have seen that of the one hundred and twenty divines summon- 
ed tothe Assembly only sixty-nine appeared. The Episcopal par- 
ty entirely deserted it before the bringing in of the Scots’ Covenant. 
This paucity of numbers, which were continually diminishing, led 
Parliament from time to time to superadd more members. Thus 
the Assembly became more and more the mere tool of the Parlia- 
ment, and of the predominating, that is, the Presbyterian party in 
the Parliament—guided and controlled by it, and serving it. 

The Assembly at once proceeded to lay aside the name and 
functions of the Bishops and all the institutions of Episcopacy, as 





wholly unseriptural. In this respect departing from the wise ex- 
ample of Solomon, they demolished one temple before they 
erected another. A year passed before any form or method was 
devised for the public administration of religion. That year was 
pregnant with all sectarian inventions and strifes. Enthusiasts and 
fanatics of every degree of spiritual temperament abounded, and as 
the Assembly spent their time in searching the New Testament in 
behalf of arguments for the divine institution of Presbyterianism, 
it was no wonder that confusion was the issue. The famous civil- 
ian John Selden, and the learned divine Dr. Lightfoot, with their 
profound knowledge of the Scriptures, endeavored in vain to stem 
the tide which was setting towards another form of ecclesiastical 
tyranny. 

The Assembly then proceeded to provide for the establishment 
of Committees, or associations of ministers, in the city and the 
counties, for the proper ordination of candidates for the ministry. 
Ordination was to be performed by the imposition of the hands of 
the elders—ministers who had themselves received ordination ; the 
candidates were to be rigidly examined in life, character and quali- 
fications, and then were to be reputed ministers of the Church of 
England. No other person was to be admitted into a pulpit. Par- 
liament sanctioned these measures. 

The work accomplished by the Assembly, and the fruit of which 
has outlived them, comprises three principal matters, viz., the Direc- 
tory for the regulation of public worship, and the two Catechisms. 
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Having provided for a succession of ordained ministers and 
abolished Episcopacy, the Book of Common Prayer—the Liturgy 
—had of course been set aside. ‘The reasons assigned for the re- 
jection of that service-book were thus stated, after a respectful 
mention of the first Reformers and a denial of any intention to 
disparage their labors. ‘The Liturgy was said to stand in the way 
of farther reformation, its ceremonies were unscriptural, unpro- 
fitable, and burdensome, disquieting many consciences, debarring 
many Christians from the Lord’s Supper, and many faithful min- 
isters from exercising their ministry ; while, “as the opinion pre- 
vails that God cannot be worshipped without the service-book, the 
preaching of the word has been depreciated and neglected.” The 
Papists likewise were said to be confirmed in their superstition and 
idolatry by the service-book, and “ an idle and unedifying ministry, 
by the help of a form made to their hands, have not needed to ex- 
ercise the gift of prayer promised by the Saviour to all whom he 
calls.” These were the reasons for setting aside the Liturgy. 
But some directions were needéd in its place. These were fur- 
nished in the “ Directory for the Public Worship of God,” which 
passed the Assembly with great unanimity. It is on the whole an 
excellent model. It does not contain any set forms of devotion, 
but offers some general directions drawn from Scripture, from pru- 
dence and propriety. It proposes an order of public worship 
which is the same as that now used in all Protestant Churches all 
over the world, except the Episcopal. It recommends the public 
reading and exposition of the Scriptures, with the singing of 





psalms or hymns, and presents the proper topics which are to be 
enlarged upon in prayer. It rejects the Apocryphal Books, pri- 
vate and lay baptism, god-fathers and god-mothers, and the use of 
the cross in baptism, the altar-rails and the kneeling posture around 
the communion table, clerical vestments and Saints’ days, the ring 
in the marriage ceremony, and the forgiveness of sins at the visita- 
tion of the sick. The Directory also required that the dead be de- 
cently prepared for burial, and then taken directly from the dwell- 
ing to the grave, without any ceremony—such as the lighting of 
candles, the burning of incense, or the sprinkling of holy water, 
or even the offering up of a prayer. This latter ceremony, which 
was long disused by those of Puritan principles, is now of univer- 
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sal prevalence-—the only one of the proscribed ceremonies which 
has returned into use. Our fathers would not allow of a prayer at 
a funeral in any case whatever. Of course it will be understood 
that they objected to this, and to most of the ceremonies which they 
forbade, that they were associated in the minds of the common 
people with gross superstitions ; prayers on account of death not 
being distinguished from prayers for the dead. The Parliament 
enjoined the use of the Directory and forbade the use of the Com- 
mon Prayer Book by fines and penalties. But their injunction was 
never fully complied with, and the Prayer Book was used in some 
places, secretly or privately, until the restoration of the Monarchy 
and the establishment of the Episcopai discipline. The Presbyte- 
rians in endeavoring to force uniformity were severe and oppres- 
sive, imitating the vice of those whom they had deposed and cen- 
sured, and they deserve to be reproached though they are dead, 
and could not do what they desired todo. The King forbade the 
use of the Directory and enjoined that of the Liturgy. 

The Presbyterian party in the Assembly and among the ministry 
then applied all their force, not only to establish their discipline as 
of divine right, but also to resist the principle of toleration, and to 
urge the most oppressive measures against the abounding sectaries. 
They displayed all that was evil in the spirit of deposed Prelacy or 
Episcopacy. Their petition to Parliament against toleration failed. 
Their discipline was established only in London and in Lancashire, 
and twenty years afterwards they were made to realize by their 
own endurance how galling was the yoke they would have laid on 
others. The Assembly was divided by fierce dissensions. 

In the intervals of their discordant debates the Assembly were 
engaged in preparing Articles of Religion, or a Confession of 
Faith ; which passed in the Assembly only by a majority, and not 
unanimously in Parliament. As the document went from their 
hands to the Parliament for examination, it embraced matters of 
church discipline which are still printed with it, but these the Par- 
liament laid aside and never sanctioned. ‘These articles of church 
discipline are wholly omitted in both the Catechisms which were 
formed from the Confession of Faith. The Shorter Catechism was 
printed first; the Larger, being an amplification, explanation, or 
commentary, fortified with marginal references to Scripture, came 
10 
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afterwards. Parliament authorised both of them. The King was 
willing to license the Shorter on certain conditions of peace, which 
were not realized. At this time the Assembly ought to have dis- 
solved, for their work was done. On this supposition the Scots’ 
Commissioners took their leave, considering that they had accom- 
plished all which circumstances allowed, but deeply lamenting 
that their darling Presbyterianism and the severe terins of their 
Solemn Covenant could not be rigidly enforced on account of the 
fury of sectarism, and the lowering clouds which were darkening 
over civil order, peace, religion and virtue. But the Assembly 
never was dissolved: it dwindled away by degrees and died, hav- 
ing continued in the form of a Committee for examining ministers. 
In this way the whole period covered by the Assembly, from its 
first meeting to its decease, was five years, six months, and twen- 
ty-two days—having had 1163 sessions. 

It is by its Catechisms that this famous Assembly has kept it- 
self in remembrance. Honored and veuerated as they have been 
and are by millions of Christians as sound exponents of great 
Scripture truihs, we who cannot receive them are forced to sup- 
pose that they are received only for * substance of doctrine ;” that 
those who adopt them think they rest upon a Christian basis, and 
can reconcile them in a manner satisfactory to themsclves. Let 
those who love them have them; let those who understand them 
expound them. One thought always presents itscif to our mind as 
we peruse them. We speak of course of the high Calvinism—the 
technical divinity of the fall, the decrees, free grace, clection ete.— 
which is mingled in with the sound Christian instruction. If 
it be necessary for the child to learn these questions and answers, 
why did not the Saviour pursue this method with his disciples— 
why are not the Scriptures catechisms in themse!lves? Some ab- 
struse proposition is laid down, which no child can understand, and 
then Scripture quotations are adduced in its support. Would it 
not be better to make the language of Scripture to express all the 
needful propositions of faith, and then if a commentary is needed, 
let it follow, not lead. Let God's word come before man’s, and 
then creeds will be harmless. 

In reviewing the labors and designs of a council thus assembled 
and for such a purpose, we are led to reflect upon its results, to 
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measure its purpose by its issues, and to define its position as to 
character and influence amid the great agencies which have op- 
erated upon the civilized world. It is difficult to judge impartially 
of any occurrence in that age when, as religion was in fashion, hy- 
pocrisy was not easily distinguishable from it. The sessions of the 
Assembly were interspersed with frequent days of fasting and la- 
mentation, and were begun, continued and ended with preaching, 
exhortation and prayer. How far this incessant appeal to and ex- 
ercise of the religious sentiment tended to affect the Assembly 
for good or evil, is a question which it requires much knowledge 
to decide and much time to weigh. We will not enter upon it. 
The relative character of such an Assembly is to be estimated 
rather by the aspect which it wears when compared with similar 
Conventions which had preceded it, than by any modern estimate ; 
we are to search for any improvement which it made upon what 
had gone before, rather than to cast back upon it the light of two 
subsequent centuries. Thus estimated, it is far otherwise than ig- 
noble. With all its weak points and great failures, it still marks an 
era in human history and mental progress, and it marks this era well. 

We feel the force of this fact when we ask the question, in what 
respects did the Westminster Assembly of Divines differ from the 
old Councils under a Paganized Christianity in the times of the 
Papacy, or from the Convocations of the Episcopal Church? The 
difference is remarkable, and when we acknowledge it, we perceive 
that the Assembly advanced by at least one onward step. In the 
Assembly holy Scripture was the only acknowledged authority ; 
there was the statute-book to which all appeals were made, and 
from which no appeal might be made. We hear nothing in the 
Assembly about man’s decrees, about Fathers, Saints or Councils. 
No Bishops overawed it with their mitres, no King swayed over it 
his royal sceptre, no priestly prerogative controlled or moved it. 
And again, no penalties reaching to the life, calling in the stake or 
the gibbet, waited upon its decisions. God's truth and man’s heart 
were the parties which they would bring together, and the Scrip- 
ture, the medium which God had appointed, was the only medium 
which they would use. They narrowed the controversy between 
ecclesiastical power and man’s conscience to the terms of the 
covenant—intended to be interpreted by sound scholarship, and a 
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faith rather excessive than defective in its compliance. Here was a 
mighty distance in the march back to truth which had been lament- 
ably departed from. So much then of praise, of gratefully yield- 
ed praise to those who were called “ the godly and famous divines.” 

Yet that Assembly endeavored to fix the faith of others accor- 
ding to their own, upon formularies which were not divine, but 
human, faulty, and above all, wholly needless. Herein they fail- 
ed and were frustrated. Such an Assembly, let it be called by 
whatever authority it may, in divided Christendom, is necessarily 
formed of picked men, of men choser in reference to the opinions 
which they are known to hold; and when they meet, it is not at 
all to rectify those opinions, but to strengthen them and to urge 
them upon others. Such is human nature. Dissent is excluded 
from the Assembly, or overpowered if it appears. The majority 
rules, and the majority was in existence before the Assembly, 
and the Assembly only gives it power. It is the last place in this 
world to learn the truth or to learn to love the truth. It is only 
from the calm review of its proceedings by a disiuierested mind, 
that correct principles or holy purposes can be gathered. 

For how futile have all attempts to fix the faith of a multitude 
even of Christian believers been proved always to be, under all 
circumstances! Let the authority which takes such a measure in 
hand be what it may, a bar of iron or a form of words, it must and 
will be resisted. God has not given man the power over another’s 
spirit. Why will not men leara this truth, which is now fortified 
by so many testimonies? ‘The great lesson which that Assembly 
of Divines, with all other Assemblies and Councils, seems to us to 
teach, is the sole authority of the Scriptures—their supreme excel- 
lence—together with the liberty of conscience. In spite of all the 
efforts which have been made through long ages to resist the truths 
embraced in that lesson, they have been advancing their credentials 
and winning their triumph. The Assembly made their attestation 
in confining the terms of faith to the Scriptures; but they have 
been discomtfited, because they sought to make a creed. We take 
one step beyond them, and we believe that it is in attestation of 
the same truths when we say, that we will have no creed of 
man’s making while we have one from God. Let those have them 
who wish for them ; as for us, we discard them, we deny them all. 

G. E. E. 
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NOTICES OF THE LATE REY. DAVID DAMON. 


TnHerE are conditions under which sudden death is not to be 
dreaded. Toa good man it is the opening of the gate of life. It 
should have no bitterness, save in the breaking of those ties which 
bind human affections to a suffering world. To him who lives 
well a sudden departure is no evil. He is ready always. Wher- 
ever there are high principles, pure affections, and a filial and 
trusting piety, there is the very spirit of heaven—its peace, love 
and joy—and what need of more preparation ? 

An eminent clergyman, being once asked what he should do 
if he knew that he had but a single week to live, answered, *“ Ex- 
actly what | am doing now.” He answered well. He was doing 
what every wise and good man would wish to be found doing, 
when the angel of death,—to him the angel of mercy,—comes to 
summon him to his Father’s house. He was doing his duty; and 
what else should he do? Should he turn aside from his labor, be- 
cause he liad but another week to work? Should he relax his 
efforts, when he was so near the end of his race and the crown of 
his rejoicing ? No}; at whatever hour * the Son of Man cometh,” 
he would gladly be found watching at his post, faithful to his 
trust, ready for all things, and fearing nothing. He needs no warn- 
ing of the approach of death. Lor what is it to him but an intenser 
life—the celestial birth, the consummation of his being? It is 
the breaking open of his prison-house, to give the soul its freedom. 
There is no death. Christ “ hath abolished” it. Our souls refuse 
to recognize it; our instinct is, to live on forever. ‘That event in 
every man’s history which we call a death, is but the rising of the 
soul out of the ruins of a mortal body, when it is no longer fit for 
its dwelling-place. Death and the resurrection are one. And 
toa good man, come when and how it may, this event is not an 
evil. It requires no special preparation. Whenever God pleases 
to call him away, then is the best time for him to go. What need 
of a slow, wasting sickness, saddened over by the gathering and 
darkling death-shadow, to warn a soul that is always girt and ready 
for the last journey ? What can be better, than for a man, in 
whom the spirit of heaven dwells, to be summoned instantly to 
heaven from the strenuous activity of an earnest and dutiful life ? 
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An unexpected death in our neighborhood is apt to strike us as 
an awful and calamitous event. Groups of men and women stand 
in the streets, and speak of it with subdued looks and tones of pity 
and horror. And it is honorable to human nature, that we are 
ready to weep with those who weep,—that we are afflicted and 
overawed by the unlooked-for destruction of life, even in one with 
whom we are connected only as brethren of the great family of 
man. Such an event is always impressive to the living, apart from 
any personal interest we feel in the dead, 


> that suddenly 


We hear much of the * mysterious Providence’ 
takes away a man of distinguished worth—a faithful minister of 
Christ—in the prime of his manhood and from the midst of his 
useful labors. But let us not so regard it. It is not mysterious 
that a mortal body should perish ; nor that an immortal spirit should 
throw aside its material instruments, when it has done with them ; 
and rise from its temporary abode to its eternal home. Society 
laments the loss of his services. But how do we know that the 
best part of his ministration is not now beginning? ‘Though dead, 
he yet speaks. The memory of his virtues preaches. The sensi- 
bility which his departure has wakened, ia the hearts of those who 
loved and honored him, may give new energy to truths which his 
lips uttered and his life adorned. You have neglected them per- 
haps while he was with you; you may feel them now when you 
can hear his voice no more. [lis death may be more useful than 
his life. His visible presence is withdrawn; but God’s purposes 
are not frustrated. ‘The work given him to do will be done. All 
that is best of him still survives. His moral image will remain in 
the world, a quickening energy and a rich blessing to other souls, 
to whom it reveals the beauty of holiness and the power of faith. 
His ministration then is not ended. From his doctrine and life a 
spiritual power has gone forth. ‘* His word—his act—has been 
cast into the ever-living, ever-working universe, a seed-grain that 
cannot die.” It has fallen upon the souls of living men, and will 
abide there, kindling up a new and divine life ; and through them 
will pass to other spiritual generations, and never cease from the 
earth till it has fulfilled the mission whereunto it was sent. The 
truth of God which has touched the deep springs of one human 


heart cannot remain unproductive. If it has strengthened a noble 
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principle or quickened a divine sentiment or given warmth toa 
generous affection, its ministration is immortal. The good minis- 
ter of Jesus Clirist never dies. 

These remarks are applicable to the sudden departure of our 
excellent friend, Rev. David Damon of West Cambridge. He has 
left behind him the memory and the effects of his deeds. He was 
a good man, au able preacher, and a faithful, sympathizing kind- 
hearted pastor. 

Under great difficulties and privations he obtained a liberal ed- 
ucation to qualify him for the ministry of the Gospel—a work 
which he had earnestly desired from his childhood. The writer of 
this article has been acquainted with him but a few years, and has 
only a very general knowledge of his earlier history. He was a 
graduate of [larvard University of the class of 1811, in which he 
sustained a very distinguished rank as a scholar. After comple- 
ting his theological education, he was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Society in Lunenburg, and faithfully discharg- 
ed the duties of his sacred office for thirteen years. Having re- 
signed this charge, he ministered successively at Amesbury and 
Reading, until April, 1835, when Le was settled over the Society 
in West Cambridge where he remained till his death. 

On Friday afternoon, June 23, he attended the funeral of Hon. 
Edmund Parker at the church in Readin+, apparently in perfect 
health. After delivering an address and offering up a prayer with 
great fervor and earnestness, he leaned forward over the pulpit, 
and requested Dr. Gould to come up to him. He said to the phy- 
sician, that before he had finished the exercises of the occasion he 
had felt a numbness creeping over his limbs, accompanied with a 
violent pain in his head ; adding, with perfect composure, that he 
supposed it to be an attack of paralysis. He was carried to the 
house from which the remains of his friend had just been taken, 
where he continued in a state of unconsciousness until about one 
o'clock on Sunday morning—June 25, 1843—when his spirit was 
released. He died of apoplexy, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, 
and the twenty-ninth of his ministry. 

As a clergyman, Mr. Damon was always held in high estimation 
by the community and by his brethren of the profession. His repu- 
tation may be inferred from the fact, that in a single year he was 
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chosen to deliver the Election Sermon before the Government of 
this Commonwealth, the Dudieian Lecture at the University in 
Cambridge, and the Annual Discourse to the Berry Street Confe- 
rence of Ministers. We are informed also that the day before his 
death, while he was in a state of insensibility, the Corporation of 
the University were conferring upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Asa preacher, | have had little opportunity to form an 
opinion of his merits, having heard him only ina few occasional 
services. Ile was well known to the congregations of our denomi- 
nation in the neighboring city and in the counties of Middlesex and 
Worcester, and was every where gladly received and listened to 
with deep interest. His preaching—not unadorned by a poetic 
imagination—was strongly marked by the quaint simplicity of his 
character, which made it equally acceptable and useful to hearers 
of every degree of cultivation. He was always full of plain good 
sense, and thoroughly in earnest. He never treated his subjects, 
in the pulpit, in an abstract and metaphysical way ; but was close, 
searching, practical, and often singularly felicitous in his racy and 
familiar illustrations drawn from actual life. He was a close ob- 
server; and the wants and characteristics of the working-day world 
about him contributed to enrich his public discourses. 

He was indeed by nature an eminently gifted man, and under 
more genial circumstances his maturity might have more complete- 
ly fulfilled the promise of his youth. Buta great part of his life 
was one long struggle with privation and hardship, which he bore 
with the most exemplary Christian patience and content. Nothing 
discouraged him, nothing depressed him. In darkest times he 
went on his way rejoicing, with no abatement of courage or hope, 
or trust in God. He had a faith which no outward circumstances 
could shake,—a perfect, childlike reliance on the Father's good- 
ness and love. During the greater part of his ministerial life his 
position did not allow him that free access to books and intellectual 
society, which contributes so much to the culture of a man of letters. 
The difficulties arising from insufficient means of support, for a 
large and growing family,—and no one in this country but a poor 
minister knows what the real pinch of poverty is—no doubt great- 
ly cramped the freedom ot his faculties and hindered the growth of 
his mind. Yet notwithstanding these outward straits and obstruc- 
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tions, his inward life was always free, active and healthy. He 
bore himself through all like a man,—a strong and brave man, 
whose courage was not so much a natural stoutheartedness, as the 
result of an unconquerable faith. He was a good scholar and a 
good theologian—useful in his high calling—faithful to his sacred 
duties ; and now, being suddenly withdrawn from his labors in the 
prime of his life, he has left behind him a loved and honored 
name. 

The faithful servant of God, the good minister of Jesus Christ, 
is gone. Tis earthly labors are done, a bereaved church and so- 
ciety weep for him. Numerous friends lament their loss. A wid- 
owed wife and seven orphan children, to whom he was more than 
sut this grief has 


all the world, mourn for him in unutterable grief. 
its consolations in the Saviour whom he loved, in the religion which 
he taught and lived, and in the hope full of immortality which sus- 
tained him through all his earthly trials. He has left them a rich 
legacy in the memory of his virtues. The community will not 
soon forget the fidelity of his ministrations, nor the purity, simplic- 
ity and cheerful devoutness of his life. He loved God and he 
loved man. He was singularly amiable in his disposition and in- 
offensive in his manners. I do not suppose that he ever in his life 
made an enemy or alienated a friend by any injustice or asperity. 
He was meek, gentle and benevolent. ‘There was in him no 
meanness nor selfishness nor jealousy—a noble-hearted man, a truly 
Christian man. Probably no one ever saw his temper ruffled or 
his serenity disturbed by any passion. His benignant spirit, his 
quiet and sweet affections, his wide and generous sympathies, 
greatly endeared him to a large circle of friends beyond the limits 
of the Societies to which he ministered. 

Perhaps no feature of his character was so noticeable as that 
perfect sincerity, which never for a moment forsook him. ‘There 
was no disguise about him. Such was the unsuspecting and confi- 
ding innocence of his heart, that thoughts and emotions, which 
most men would hide in their own bosoms, flowed out of him in un- 
reserved ucommnication. He never doubted your sympathy in 
any thing which interested him. You might smile sometimes at 
his great open-heartedness, but you could never cease to respect 
him. ‘Through his singular frankness, the transparent simplicity 
11 
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of his character, all his virtues and all his peculiarities shone with 
a free and natural grace. You could see quite through the man ; 
and you felt that he was willing to be seen through, for there was 
nothing to be concealed ina dark corner ;—a right-hearted, hon- 
est man, of true Christian integrity. 

No one could doubt the genuineness or the healthy character of 
his piety. ‘There was nothing stiff and constrained in his goodness, 
nothing technical, hard, or formal in his religion. It was the reli- 
gion of duty, of peace and of good will to men. He had no pride, 
nor austerity, nor any thing within him or about him to separate 
him from the universal heart. All men were his brethren. He 
hated no one, despised no one, despaired of no one. His charity 
was boundless. Hence it was that he had so many personal 
friends ; the kindliness of his nature attracted all hearts; to know 
him was to love him. 

In the service of the Episcopal Church there is a prayer, “ to be 
saved from sudden death.” But I know not why we should offer 
such a prayer. For the good man, no end of his discipline can be 
better than to be translated at once from his earthly duty to his 
heavenly reward. We should pray rather, that whenever the last 
hour comes, it may find us in our duty—with our lamps trimmed 
and burning; and if actually in the discharge of our highest func- 
tion, the departure is the more glorious. Such was that of our la- 
mented friend. ‘There was something striking and beautiful in the 
circumstances which accompanied the closing of his ministry. 
His last three public acts were done in three different parishes 
where he had labored in his calling. [lis last service in West 
Cambridge was a discourse, ending with an original poem, deliver- 
ed at the consecration of a new cemetery, of which he in a little 
more than a week became the first tenant. His last preaching 
was on the following Sunday at Lunenburg, to the Society in which 
he began his pastoral labors in his youth. And the same week he 
breathed out his life in the funeral prayer of a friend, in the place 
where he had ministered immediately before his last settlement. 
His spirit followed the prayer up to the Father,—sublime departure ! 
—borne away as in the fire-chariot of the Prophet, from a scene 
of his highest activity, in the exercise of his noblest powers. 

C. S. 























PARAPHRASE.—SUMMER MORNING 


PARAPHRASE. 


Our Father, who in heaven art, 
Hallowed be thy name ; 


Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, 


In heaven, on earth the same. 


Give us each day our daily bread, 
Our Father, while we live ; 

As we to others mercy grant, 
O God, wilt thou forgive. 


To meet temptation grant us strength, 


From evil set us free ; 


For kingdom, power and glory, Lord, 


Belong alone to thee. 





SUMMER MORNING HYMN. 


The early flowers diffuse their sweets, 
Birds carol in the sky, 

And mingling sounds the senses greet, 
As night and darkness fly. 


The conscious soul with joy awakes, 
To pour her matin lay 

Of grateful praise to Him, whose light 
Is as the rising day. 


Oh may that light, dispensed from heaven, 


Illumine every heart, 
And may we never, never more 
From the right way depart. 


God, who art mercy, truth, and power, 
Whose latest name is “ Love,” 

To Thee, by Jesus’ precepts taught, 

We raise our prayers above. 


HYMN. 


Cc. E. 
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RELIGION IN GERMANY.* 


Ir cannot for a moment be doubted that German morality is in 
no wise inferior to our own. All the quiet graces of character, all 
the domestic, social virtues, flourish there as happily as here. 
The German nationality favors the preservation and development 
of the hereditary culture of many centuries, with the special impe- 
tus aflorded by the Reformation. ‘They are inferior to no nation, 
superior to many, in the actual quantity and _positiveness of their 
ethical life. But it has become organic and hereditary: there is 
no quickening power in the religious establishment. ‘The Church 
there has ne recuperative energy. It is only a thinking machine, 
whence emanates a great deal of intellectual light, but little spirit- 
ual heat. The special impetus of the Reformation has spent its 
force, and the existing Protestantism still retains too much of the 
old negativeness. In short, Germany has nothing to repair the 
natural waste in the public religion. Sothat from this spiritual im- 
mobility may be dreaded a future spiritual death. A glance at the 
nature of the Church will, at least, prove these statements to be 
highly probable. An adequate cause will seem to be contained in 
the intimate and disastrous alliance between Church and State, 
which obtains there. 

ln Germany the State is omnipotent and omnipresent. Nothing 
exists, there is only the State. All things are dispensed: and in 
nothing is the theory of Ilahnemann so strictly pursued, as in the 
dispensing of religion; unless we except the application of the 
same to that which dispenses. A brief outline of the religious 
establishment will serve to indicate the State’s inordinate power. 

Next to the head of the State, and ranking with the other Crown 
Ministers, is the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs; over which 
he has the entire control. [lis department appoints the members 
of the Consistories in the several provinces, and through them con- 
firims to all vacant parishes. ‘The Consistory is that which super- 


intends the ecclesiastical affairs in each province, and the Presi- 


* For the bare outline of the Church-system, the writer was indebted to 
the excellent articles of Professor Robinson, in the Biblical Repository tor 
i831, whence the quotations relating to that subject were drawn. 
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dent of the latter is always the President of the former. ‘To the 
Consistories belongs exclusively the examination of candidates for 
the ministerial oflice ; it has also in many, if not most instances, 
the disposal of vacant livings within its jurisdiction. But between 
these Consistories and governments and the pastors of the churches 
there is still another intervening class or oflice, viz., that of 
Superintendent.” Tle is generally a pastor of a particular church, 
and is, in one sense, a Bishop, as he oversees the churches: * but 
then this oversight seems intended only to enable him to make 
report to the higher powers, for he has himself no power of intro- 
ducing improvements, nor of correcting abuses.” [le merely 
communicates between the Government and the lower clergy. 
This arrangement is that which is generally found in Prussia, and 
* will apply, mudatis mutandis, to all the other States of Protestant 
Germany. ‘The King’s Ministry retains the charge of all the Uni- 
versities in its own hands; it appoints all the professors and in- 
structers, and prescribes the requisitions which shall be made on 
all those who will enter upon the sacred office, or become theologi- 
eal teachers. It appoints also the Consistories, and commits to 
them the charge of examining the candidates, and often of nomi- 
nating them to vacant places. ‘lo aid them in their duties, it also 
establishes in the Universities, when necessary, standing Commis- 
sions for holding the first theological examinations. These are 
the several bodies to which a young man has to look, in order to 
enter the ministry, after he has completed his University course.” 

What advantage accrues from such an organization as this? 
* The dependence of the Church upon the civil power, or its union 
with that power in any shape, pregnant as it is with a host of un- 
utterable evils, brings in its train this one solitary advantage, viz., 
that, supported by the State, the Church can enforce and render 
uniform its own recommendations in regard to Church polity and 
religious instruction.” In this way the latter has been introduced 
into the preparatory schools. But the difficulty appears to be, that 
the teacher is selected more for his intellectual than religious 
qualifications. And the same remark will apply to the Consisto- 
rial examinations of candidates for the ministry. ‘These are tho- 
rough and severe, and the young catechumen must display the 
results of many midnight hours, if he hopes to enter within the 
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pale of the Church. But the motives with which the young man 
has chosen the profession, or the amount of his religious feeling, is 
never scrutinized. There is no paternal, no spiritual oversight: 
it is entirely an affair of the intellect. If he fails in the severe 
ordeal, the profession is closed against him. For “there is no 
other way of access to the Church, but through the course thus 
straightly hedged. All other avenues are entirely closed up; and 
should any one attempt to ‘climb up some other way’ into the 
fold, should any one attempt to preach the Gospel of salvation, or 
publicly to arouse the attention of sinners to their spiritual dangers 
and duties, without having first passed through these years of pre- 
paration and trial, there is not a spot in Germany where imprison- 
ment or banishment would not be his lot.” 

The result is, that the theological students are much the same 
as the other University students. Kneip-drinking, duelling and 
** renowning” are not considered incompatible with the character 
of their future duties. Every thing is brought down to the usual 
intellectual level. A writer in 1831 remarks, that among the 
nine hundred theological students at Halle, not more than one hun- 
dred and fifty could be reckoned as possessing seriousness of char- 
acter in any degree, or as having chosen the profession from any 
motives but the most worldly. He adds, that about one half of 
that small number might be regarded as possessing personal reli- 
gion. From the low or indifferent motives which prompt to the 
profession, and from the purely scientific preparation that the sys- 
tem requires, results the want of intercourse between the preacher 
and his parish. The pastoral duties, which we consider so impor- 
tant and the right arm of the minister, are not generally practised. 
It will be safe to say, that out of the larger cities, where there is 
a cultivated society, the non-intercourse between the clergy and 
the peasantry is nearly complete. Of course, there are exceptions 
to this statement: and others too may be taken cum grano salis ; 
the design being merely to exhibit the general influence of this 
union of Church and State. 

It is from these habits of non-intercourse that the minister ob- 
tains time for extensive study and continuous thought. To this 
fact we may attribute the large amount of their writings, their homi- 
letics and criticisms, their editions of the classics and their com- 
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plete bodies of divinity. ‘It is in this way also, that distinguished 
professors in the Universities can, at the same time, be pastors of 
churches. They have time for all these things, because they do 
not ‘ give themselves wholly to the ministry.’” It is this devo- 
tion to literary pursuits, together with the very ordinary spiritual 
qualifications of the minister, which renders the common preaching 
so vapid and useless. The deep necessity of making human sin 
objective, and so, repulsive, does not appear to be a central thought 
in the preacher’s heart. There is prevalent a wonderfully meagre 
philosophy which doubts the fact of sin, and considers virtuous hu- 
manity as laboring under a misapprehension on the subject: from 
which misapprehension the author of the Epistle to the Romans 
does not appear to have been entirely free. But even where the 
fact is acknowledged and the preacher sees its hatefulness, at 
least in theory, he does not feel, that * to be hated” by humanity, 
** it needs but to be seen.” 

Is it a matter of wonder, then, that the churches are deserted 
and are falling to decay? People of taste and intelligence are ac- 
customed to say, that they abstain from church on Sunday, from an 
utter inability to sustain the sermonic infliction. All classes seek 
relief from the drowsiness of the pulpit, in social intercourse ; and 
the peasantry employ the latter part of the Sabbath in dancing and 
drinking. It is not an uncommon thing, on Monday to see a pea- 
sant or two not yet recovered from the Sunday’s potations. The 


day is selected for relaxation and amusement ; amusement is often 


merged in license, and the other six days of the week have no 
other principle of re-action, save in inducisg physical sobriety. 
Neither has the Church any recuperative force. It is like a reed 
against the mighty tide of custom and example. Neither can the 
sponse of the Church, the State, reform the people. Things are 
so because it is the spouse of the Church. 

The effect of Rationalism is exceedingly disastrous to the growth 
of public religion. And in this matter we find that the sole ad- 
vantage resulting from the slavery of the Church to the State be- 
comes a disadvantage. [or if by this union the Church can en- 
force and render uniform its own recommendations, Rationalism 
can become the State religion, for that isthe predominant tendency 
within the Church; a tendency reproducing itself in various forms. 
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Rationalism denies the very principle on which the true Church 
alone can rest. In none of its many systems is there any place 


for regeneration: the prime fact in which, the causa causans, is 


the person, the life of Christ. Rationalism doubts not only the 


Christ, as presented in the supernatural Word, but denies his abso- 
lute presence in the heart of humanity, as a new priaciple of civill- 
zation, as the on/y remedial element against sin. And this too, 
while it blandly appropriates the results of this wonderful culture, 
and calls it natural religion, organic development. In which pride 
and appropriation it commits the sin of Adam, who was the first 
rationalist—his understanding being more subtle than any beast of 
the field. This great error of Rationalism, this fatal delusion, 
with all its attendant skepticism and negation, is the blight which 
has fallen upon Germany. And it would be a suflicient cause to 
account for the religious inditlerence that reigns there, even were 
the Church unshackled—free as air. 

Under the auspices of the Prussian King a reaction has com- 
menced against Rationalism. But it is only from motives of poli- 
cy, because the Hegelian party were becoming too strong. Diplo- 
macy exhausted all its skill in transplanting the man Schelling 
from Munich to Berlin; Schelling, whom most men thought had 
been gathered to his fathers. He is the make-weight against Mar- 
heinecke, who is striving to express from the philosophy of Hegel 
one drop of saving Orthodoxy ; in other words, adapting revelation 
to it; but the ears are still too obtrusive. The system of Hegel is 
one of negation. Schelling’s royal salary, then, calls upon him to 
affirm. Ie makes a great deal, therefore, of the life of Christ— 
places Him in the centre of his system, under the mystic designa- 
tion of the second potency. In all which business he is discovered 
only to have restated the old Orthodox belief in a new terminology. 

At present the aspect of things in Berlin is curious. Germany 
has no politics. ‘The State has most effectually closed up that 
avenue of expression—has paternally removed a weapon so dan- 
gerous. The fondest dreams of the wildest German enthusiast 
never yet comprehended a caucus. Fichte himself, with his Ab- 
solute Egoism, never imagined a mass meeting of free and en- 
lightened citizens, each one of them a nation. An independent 


voter could not breathe in Germany. ‘There is no outlet for the 
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little public favor that exists, save in philosophical controversy. 
This forms the politics of Germany, as politics are apt to make the 
religion here. And Berlin is the spot where rages the hottest of 
the encounter. Schelling is a Whig! The intellectual men take 
sides instinctively, excepting where royal favor supplies the place 
of instinct, and the court-party is both the party to be espoused, 
and the reason for espousing it. What is asserted in one audito- 
rium before breakfast, is contradicted after in another. Swarms of 
pamphlets issue on either side, the abuse of which finds no paral- 
lel excepting in the Western world. Complimentary dinners are 
given, services of plate presented ; brilliant serenades by the stu- 
dents, compelling a speech from the favorite professor. On one 
evening Schelling, on the next Marheinecke, devotes himself, his 
life, fortune and sacred honor to the cause of truth and Christiani- 
ty: while complimentary letters to Schelling from the Orthodox 
party, signed by Neander, Twesten and others, plainly indicate the 
court favorite and the royal intentions. But Rationalism, though 
rebuked, is not cast down; and there is a large number of sober 
thinking men, who consider the visit of Schelling to Berlin to be a 
failure. 

And how is it with the mass of the people all the while? Does 
the controversy in Berlin purge the Church, or awaken the com- 
mon mind? No: the same spirit of religious indifference hangs 
with its leaden wings over the land. The preacher still continues 
to be an eye, but gains no voice ; the wandering, thirsty souls are 
far from the living water; the life of Christ does not possess and 
enlarge the heart of humanity. There is, in fine—for our limits 
will not allow us farther to expose causes—there is no pulpit influ- 
ence. ‘The church is effete and useless. The public apathy, the 


public morals, are not daily rebuked in the sanctuary. The voices 


of the servants of Christ enter no protest against the desecration of 
his body on earth, for that would be treason against the State. 
The preachers are the drilled lacqueys of the State, whence they 
derive their bread. There is one State-mould for all men; into 
this they all sink, the ardent and the indifferent—the men whose 
tongues beneath a more kindly system would be iike fiery tongues 
at Pentecost, and those who would be only false prophets under in- 
fluences the most genial. There is no release from the grasp of 


12 
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this stern necessity,—no profession, no bread—a bad examination 
and starvation—a successful one and spiritual death; while a 
whole nation is waiting to be born again. ‘The Church is dead 
because Europe is dead. The political institutions have grown 
over the religious, and so the latier, which should stand alone and 
remake, regenerate the former, are lying, like the impotent man, 
waiting for some angel to move the waters. Is there not cause to 
expect that this angel will be a Aero ;—that the strong arm of right, 
the down-trodden, insulted majesty of right will suddenly sever 
Church from State, and secure spiritual freedom in the struggle for 
social freedom! For we have seen that no voice can come out 
from the Church herself, unless it be the voice of a martyr ora 
deliverer. ‘The only movement can be one of defiance, ending 
either in defeat or victory. 

Such is the privately expressed opinion of one of Germany’s 
greatest, truest men ;* an opinion meeting, alas! far too much con- 
firmation in the present signs. ‘Though one thing is certain, and 


regret is therefore useless :—the spirit of Christ must have a new 


body, or the religion of the people will become a tradition. 
J. W. 





DESIRE FOR ANOTHER LIFE. 
A SERMON, BY REV. CALVIN LINCOLN. 


Joe vii. 16. I would not live alway. 


NoTwWITHSTANDING the tenacity with which we usually cling to 
life, and the absurbing interest which we cherish in its pleasures 
and its pursuits, there are comparatively very few who have not, 
at some period of their earthly course, been ready to adopt as their 
own the language of my text. If not as the expression of living 
faith in God and all-conquering hope of a better world, yet as the 
involuntary manifestation of disappointment and sorrow, how often 


is utlerance given to the sentiment, ‘1 would not live always.” 


* Schlosser, Professor at Heidelberg—the first living historian of Germa- 
ny—one of her strongest and most independent spirits. 
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Sometimes it is heard from the bed of severe sickness. When 
protracted disease has broken the energy of the mind, and contin- 
ued suffering has wasted the strength of the body, and every nerve 
seems to be endued with a double portion of sensibility to pain ; 
when wearisome days and nights are appointed, and nothing from 
without can afford relief and comfort; not unfrequently will the ex- 
hausted sufferer be heard to express a dread of continued life, and 
a desire to participate in the repose of the tomb. 

From the lips of the aged similar sentiments are occasionally 
heard. When activity has ceased, and the senses have grown 
dull, and few perceptions of pleasure remain; when they look 
around them and consider the loneliness of their condition,—that 
the companions of their childhood—those who sustained and cheer- 
ed them under the more trying burdens of maturer life—are all 
far removed from their society, and thus feel as if they were 
strangers in the midst of a new generation; when the world to 
them has lost its charm and its pursuits can no longer awaken their 
interest, it is not very uncommon to hear them express the senti- 
ment, “I would not live always.” 

The worldly-minded and selfish, in the hour of reverse to their 
earthly plans, will at times express in strong terms their weariness 
of life. They have made the treasures of time the idols of their 
hearts. The prospect of vast accumulations has allured them, 
The call of ambition has been heard and responded to from the 
strongest passions of the soul. They have watched and toiled, per- 
severingly, slavishly. But all their devices and toils have been 
fruitless. Their hopes are prostrate. All which they coveted and 
worshipped is put far away from their possession, and vanity and 
vexation of spirit are inscribed on all around. Then perhaps you 
will hear them say, their only relief from sorrow is found in the 
reflection, that they shall ** not live always.” 

Sometimes this sentiment is called forth by the death of those 
who were most tenderly loved in life. We trusted them with un- 
wavering confidence and learned by experience that our trust was 
not misplaced. We loved them with affection too deep and strong 
for expression, and felt that our love was returned. Their hearts 
beat in unison with our own, their sympathy was ever alive when 
we wept and when we were happy. They stood by us on the journey 
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of life. We were cheered by their approval and strengthened to 
effort by their hopes. Suddenly or by protracted disease such 
a friend is removed by the stroke of death. The world is now 
shrouded in darkness ; the future—we dare not think of the future, 
so dismal are its prospects; and in the first flowing of unsoothed 
grief, there are those who will express the desire to go with the 
departed, and to be saved from the wearisomeness of continued life. 

To give utterance to the language of my text under circumstan- 
ces like these, is not to be considered an evidence of Christian res- 
ignation, nor of a mind earnestly desiring the higher happiness of 
the heavenly state and prepared for its enjoyment. It rather indi- 
cates an undue dependence on the interests and pleasures of time, 
and shows that they have a power over the affections too exclusive ; 
and it may, on the whole, be viewed as the inconsiderate manifes- 
tation of disappointment and mortified pride, of unrestrained sor- 
row, and regret for the past, which are not soothed by filial trust in 
the providence of God. I have said that this sentiment is often 
inconsiderately expressed ; for it is very far from being true, that 
those who most bitterly lament the evils of life, and express the 
most earnest desire to be freed from its burdens, are found most 
willing, in the hour of imminent danger, to be separated from its 
interests or removed from its enjoyments. ‘That such thoughts 
should occasionally arise in almost every mind, ought not to 
awaken our surprise, when we consider how strong are our emo- 
tions of hope and fear, and how overwhelming to the powers of the 
understanding, as well as to principles of piety, are some of those 
reverses and trials which befall us in our earthly condition. ‘That 
we should feel these events and feel them deeply, is perfectly nat- 
ural. And regarding the expressions to which | have referred as 
the mere signs of involuntary emotions, they cannot, I think, be 


considered as sinful in the sight of Heaven. It is when, uncheck- 


ed by faith, they grow into habitual repining and fretfulness, sepa- 


rate us from our appointed duties, and destroy our care for those 
whom God hath commanded us to love—it is when thus indulged, 
that our dissatisfaction with this world and the present life be- 
comes criminal before God. 

There is however a sense in which the sentiment of my text is 
habitually cherished by every devout and faithful Christian. He 
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rejoices in the prospects opened to his mind by that religion to 
which his heart clings as the foundation of its best treasures. 
With him the language, “1 would not live always,” is employed 
to express, not his disgust with the things of earth, nor his unwil- 
lingness to bear the burdens of life and to submit to its discipline, 
but his joy that infinite Love has prepared for him a holier and a 
happier home—a world where his experience of the blessedness 
of love and hope will be more perfect; where the higher faculties 
of his soul will more rapidly advance toward their perfection ; where 
those objects which he now beholds with the greatest delight, (in- 
structed by faith.) will become the objects of immediate vision ; 
where those relations which he now rejoices to cherish as a child 
of God,a follower of the Saviour, and a member of the great fami- 
ly of the faithful, will be seen and felt with a nearness and power, 
of which his best earthly experience is but a feeble emblem. Nor 
let it be thought, that this representation is visionary or exaggera- 
ted. If our faith in Jesus Christ be firm and practical, must it not 
of necessity produce this effect ? It certainly presents life under 
an aspect entirely new to him who has hitherto regarded this world 
and its interests as the chosen portion of his soul. To the Chris- 
tian the disclosures made by our divine Master are living truths. 
They enter his heart, and he feels their power. ‘They enlarge his 
views, and he acts under their influence. They show him the high 


moral purpose of his existence, and they point him to a world be- 


yond the present for the glorious fulfilment of this purpose. The 


Christian does not undervalue life. He rejoices in existence—that 
he has been introduced to a state of activity and improvement. 
He contemplates with admiration and gratitude the arrangements 
of the great Author of nature. Ile sees that all around him, the 
material and the spiritual, are adapted to the infancy of his being, 
the instruction and discipline of his soul; and as he becomes in- 
terested in his own spiritual progress and thirsts for higher attain- 
ments, can he fail to rejoice in the fact, that his prospects are not 
limited by the confines of earth, and that a boundless field for in- 
quiry and advancement will open to his expanding powers beyond 
the imperfections of this world ? 

If this view appear extravagant to any of us who regard our- 
selves as Christians, must it not be that our pursuit of earthly plea- 
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sures is too absorbing, and that our faith in spiritual relations is 
wanting in reality and power? Must it not be that we have failed 
to bring the higher truths of our religion distinctly before the mind, 
and to ponder them with frequency and earnestness until our souls 
are stirred with the thought, that we are standing in the midst of 
God’s universe, and are destined for a career of immortality, and 
are “ strangers and pilgrims on the earth”? Indeed, my friends, the 
sentiment of my text, as interpreted by Christian truth, is but a 
vivid and strong conception of the great realities of existence, and 
an earnest desire to press forward in that course of holiness to the 
highest moral results of which our natures are capable. And are 
not such desires and hopes authorized, are they not sustained, I 


do not say, by remote inferences drawn from the doctrines of the 
Gospel, but by its plainest truths? Let us for a moment dwell on 


some of these truths. 

In the heart of the sincere Christian the love of God is a pre- 
dominant affection. ‘To him they are not words of course, but full 
of meaning, when he says, “Our Father which art in heaven.” 
He feels that he is surrounded by the testimonials of parental love. 
The visible speaks to him of its invisible Author. Creation bears 
to his soul, in its various forms and kind arrangements, the mes- 
sages of infinite Love. He recognizes the presence, he rejoices in 
the care of an ever-watchful Providence, and his soul! prostrates 
itself in admiration and gratitude for the boundless mercy of God 
in the mission of a Saviour. Still imperfection cleaves to his no- 
blest affections and his best thoughts. What he sees, and his own 
experience, have power to command his gratitude and sustain his 
faith. Yet difficulties occasionally oppress his laboring mind. 
There are points beyond which investigation cannot proceed, and 
his soul thirsts for clearer views and a more full experience. On 
earth he is in a world of sense and matter. He sees that there are 
limits to inquiry, and barriers to that just and complete knowledge 
and perfect love for which he is striving. I will not insist on a 
literal interpretation of the declarations of Scripture, but if there 
be any thing clear in revelation, it is that in heaven the wisdom 
and goodness of God will be more clearly seen, his ways more 
perfectly understood ; and that the advancing spirit, freed from 
earthly impediments, will make nearer approaches to the infinite 
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Father, and clothed upon with higher powers will realize, in a 
sense which now cannot be fully understood, the presence of Him 
who is all and in all. And if we have really the love of this Being 
in our hearts, can we feel willing to live always separated from 
the fullest manifestations of his presence and love of which we 
are capable ? 

Again ; it is a leading purpose in the heart of the Christian to 
draw near to the Saviour by faith and love. The life of Jesus is 
the subject of his daily study. He sympathizes with this great 
friend of humanity, ia the unearthly kindness of his thoughts, in 
the toils and conflicts of his public ministry, and in the sufferings 
of his cross. He dwells upon his character until his soul glows 
with ardent admiration and fervent gratitude. And as he thinks 
over the various circumstances and events of the life of Jesus, as 
he traces his highest hopes, the light and peace of his own mind, 
to the disinterested benevolence of this great ‘Teacher, the desire is 
naturally awakened of a nearer communion than this veil of flesh 
permits with one in whom his affections are centred, and to whom 
he owes a debt of love above measure and beyond expression. Je- 
sus is to him as an absent friend, the lineaments of whose charac- 
ter are deeply inscribed on his own heart. Must he not desire to 
meet this friend and see him face to face? It is one of the privi- 
leges of the true Christian, that he may cherish the hope of future 
admission to the presence of his exalted Master. Can he escape 
the desire of seeing him who lived and died to purify and save his 
soul? Must it not be an abiding wish of his heart, to unite his 
voice in those songs of praise which ascend from the redeemed to 
their gracious Deliverer? Aud if so, would he willingly remain 
forever separated from those nearer views of Christ which are the 
portion of the blessed in heaven ? 

Yet again | remark ; the Christian knows, to a certain extent, the 
worth of his own soul and the blessedness of piety and holy living. 
He has “ tasted and seen that the Lord is good,” and knows from 


experience how happy are they who cherish the hope of pardon 
and acceptance with God. He is still conscious of the imperfection 
of his virtue. How often does he lament the earthliness of his 
views. How often is he compelled to mourn the power of sense 
and the strength of passion,—the want of purity, of a free, forgiv- 
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ing spirit, of an active, unquenchable benevolence. And as he 
feels that there are within him capacities for all that is high and 
holy, can it be other than a happy thought, that after the requisite 





preparation has been made, he shall be transferred to a state 
where his powers will be unfolded beneath a purer influence and 
his better affections be nurtured by the various offices of an all-sur- 
rounding purity and benevolence? He remembers too that the 
seal has never been set to human virtue, that it shall not fail. He 
knows not but temptation may come with power to separate him 
from the love of Christ; and he therefore looks forward with de- 
lightful anticipation to that world in which, the strength of princi- 
ple having been proved, he will enjoy a security in holiness un- 
known upon the earth. 

‘These are some of the reflections which awaken joy in the mind 
of the true disciple, that this earth is not his everlasting dwelling- 
place. | have not mentioned the freedom from disease and earthly 
trials which may hereafter be anticipated, because I believe that 
with him whose faith is a reality a higher view of heaven is ever 
present to his mind, than as a mere state of release from present 
sufierings. And besides this, he knows that the discipline of earth 
is needed, to confirm his virtue, to purify and exalt his soul. And 
therefore he bears with fortitude whatever may be the appoint- 
ments of infinite Love, believing that all things shall work together 
for his final good. It is under such impressions, that we may ra- 
tionally and religiously adopt the language, “ 1 would not live al- 
ways.” 

In some minds objections may possibly arise to the representa- 
tions which | have given. It may be asked, * Were it possible, 
should we not desire to make this earth our perpetual home? We 
have seen and admired the beautiful in the works of God; we have 
enjoyed the rich scenery of nature,—the rushing stream, and the 
silvery cloud, the light of the opening day and the sofier shade of 
evening. And can the thought ever be other than one of the deep- 
est sorrow, that we must be separated from all that is grand and 
beautiful around and above us?’ But whence this beauty, to the 
Christian’s eye, in the works of creation ? Is it not the manifesta- 
tion of the Creator? Is it not that intelligence and love are seen 
in all that delights the eye and gives gladness to the heart? Un- 
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numbered worlds remain to be explored, and countless forms of 
beauty and grandeur, untold to mortal ear, unimagined by the hu- 
man mind, will unfold their riches and speak more clearly of their 
Creator to the advancing spirit in its future upward career. What 
is nature to the pure in heart but the exhibition of God? The 
deepest and truest lover of nature then will most earnestly desire 
to be in that state where are the clearest and richest displays of the 
goodness and power of God. 

It may again be asked, * Are we not, and rightfully, interested 
in earthly pursuits, in efforts to advance our own good, and the 
good of our fellow-beings? And must we not always desire to 
carry these purposes to a more perfect execution ?? ‘True; while 
we remain upon the earth, it should be thus. But these efforts and 
arrangements we value as the means of culture and progress to 
the soul. And if therefore we love the activity of benevolence and 
usefulness on the earth, should we not rejoice that a wider field for 
effort and larger means of improvement may be known in heaven ? 

Once more : ‘Can we,’ it may be asked, ‘ ever become recon- 
ciled to a separation from earthly friends? Can we ever think of 
closing our eyes, no more to behold the countenances of those who 
look on us with affection, and whose thoughts and feelings are 
closely interwoven with our own? Must there not be coldness of 
heart, to part from them without strong emotions of sorrow?’ I 
believe that we cannot, and ought not, in any individual case, to 
separate from earthly friends without grief at the separation. 
Stull may we not rejoice in that general arrangement of Divine 
Providence, by which those who die in the Lord are forever pre- 
served to each other? Nor is this all. The purest earthly friend- 
ships are exposed to the imperfections of humanity. How oftea 
do fear and jealousy and the infirmities of nature mar that perfect 
bond, which should unite us in Christian love. These imperfec- 
tions will cease, as we trust, in the heavenly state. And I believe 
that there will be a nearness of soul to soul, a communion of heart 
with heart, a delight in offices of love, a grasp of affection, (for I 
must use sensible images,) compared with which the strongest and 
purest earthly friendship is cold and feeble. He, then, who most 
truly reverences humanity, who has the strongest love for his race, 
and the most enduring private friendships, will most sincerely re- 
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joice that they who are dear to him are, with him, destined to a 
world where all hindrances to free and perfect love shall be done 
away. 

Thus it seems to me, that the very reasons which we naturally 
urge for desiring a more protracted existence on earth, are in 
themselves reasons why we should look forward habitually with 
faith and joy toa world beyond the grave ; a world of light and 
love, of effort and improvement; a world where are laid up the 
richest treasures of the Christian’s heart. 

Shall we not, then, bow in submission to the decree by which it 
is appointed unto all men once to die, and cherish habitually a de- 
sire for the joys and society of heaven? ‘Tell me, my friends, are 
you not conscious of possessing powers too high, too noble to be 
enslaved by earth and sense? Will you cling with supreme love 
to the honors of time and the wealth of the world? Be aroused, I 
entreat you, to the contemplation and study of those treasures that 
may be found in your own spirits, and in their alliance with Christ 
and heaven and God? The fairest forms of earth shall perish. 
Purity, love, heaven, are eternal. For these we were created. 
To bestow them, Christ lived, and wept, and died. Shall a low 
ambition, or debasing sensuality, or the spirit of indomitable pride, 
forbid our humble, penitent approaches to the footstool of Divine 
mercy and to the cross of Christ; that forgiven by God, and 
strengthened by the death of the Saviour, we may live for that 
immortality, that glorious world, prepared by the Father for the 
followers of his Son ? 





THE POET'S HOPE. 
FROM SCHILLER’S “DIE THEILUNG DER ERDE.” 


Could Poets tell us all they feel, 
Then writing would the spirit heal ; 
The o’erburdened heart in verse would gush, 


The troubled thoughts like streams would rush ; 










































THE POET’S HOPE. 


And straight the lightened clouds away 
Would sail, and leave a brighter day. 





*Tis said, that Jove once in his mirth 

Assembled all the sons of earth, 

And gave to mortals who were there 

The choice of that they wished to share. 

One chose to farm, one chose the arts, 

And all were suited to their hearts. 
But when all things had been divided, 
And the day had from Jove’s memory glided, 
The Poet came. (He was not there 
On the great day, and lost his share.) 
Then Jove commanded him to state 
The reason why he was thus late. 

‘Ah! sighed the Poet, ‘1 was gazing 

Upon the heavens, ever blazing 

With thy glory, and I Jost 

That day. Ah! how much visions cost!’ 

‘Go, bard,’ quoth Jove, ‘ go, gaze, be free, 

Henceforth you shall be dear to me.’ 

And from that day, we’re told, to this, 

Poets have lived in worlds of bliss ; 

Yet nothing of this world they share, 

Of its base troubles, or vain care; 

Above all these triumphant flies 

The Poet’s soul, and heavenward hies. 


Thus ’t is, the Poet can live here 
In joy that’s from no earthly sphere. 
God is the Poet’s friend, and dwells 
Within him whew his spirit swells 
With heavenly thought. The world he spurns; 
To God alone for aid he turns. 
Rest safely, then, my soul, and know, 
Jehovah wills in all below. 
The love He has for thee will last 
When all the earth away has past. 
All earthly loves the senses pall ; 
God’s love alone outlives them all. 
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CHRIST COMPARED WITH HIS TIMES. 


Curist must have been either specially designated to the office 
of the Redeemer, aided by supernatural power and miraculously 
taught the truth which he imparted, or he must have been the pro- 
duct of his own time and of its institutions. That the latter was 
not the case, we infer from various circumstances. 

He did not so regard himself. His conduct uniformly shows 
that he considered himself and his character as intimately inter- 
woven with the whole past history and fortunes of his nation; that 
from the earliest periods of the Old Testament dispensation his 
coming was an object distinctly kept in view; and that the most 
cherished hopes of his countrymen had been connected with his 
appearance. Moses and the Prophets, the Law and the promises 
testified of him. He seemed to see himself standing out in bold 
relief upon the sacred records of the nation, nay, to be the chief 
object for which they were perpetuated. He regarded himself as 
specially designated to the office of Messiah ages before his advent, 
and applied to himself those passages of the Old Testament, which 
speak of miraculous gifts and powers as among the peculiarities of 
“‘ him that should come.” And we know that the Jews had always 
supposed, that the Messiah would be miraculously endowed with 
the abilities necessary to the discharge of the duties of his mission. 
If Christ were the product of his age and its institutions, then he 
mistook himself and did not understand his own character. He 
wrongly interpreted the ancient Scriptures, and in his predictions 
of the triumphs and glories of his religion, as based upon the 
prophecies of old, merely uttered what proved to be fortunate con- 
jectures. 

The impression which Christ made upon the world was very dif- 
ferent from the impression made by any person who really was 
the product of his times. Socrates has often been compared with 
Jesus, and was in fact one of the wisest and best men of antiquity ; 
but the circumstances of no two persons could more widely differ. 
To a mind of the highest order Socrates added the utmost culture 
to which Greece in its most palmy state had ever attained. Jesus 
did not possess this, nor any of the means by which great reform- 
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ers usually affect the destinies of the world. And yet the influence 
of Socrates was but as a rushi-light to the sun, compared with that 
of Jesus. The latter impressed his image so creatively upon man- 
kind and its fortunes, as to form a new historical era, from which 
the world dates its commencement of a nobler life. Man’s rela- 
tion to God is the most important fact of his being,—a fact of 
which the ancient philosophers had a very confused and imperfect 
knowledge. Jesus addressed himself to this relation, and solved 
satisfactorily, for the first time, the great problem of human desti- 
nation, and thus conferred upon the world a benefit to which no 
other can be compared. ‘Through the instrumentality of a life and 
character showing the adaptation of his religion to every degree of 
human culture and every variety of circumstances, he has made 
this benefit universal and his influence co-extensive with the limits 


of our race. 

Nor in respect to extent alone is his influence peculiar. Its 
character has been such as to change the soul of man thoroughly 
—from its foundation—in its principles, motives and aims, making 
all things new in the religious and moral life—in man’s internal 


and external relations, moulding human institutions into his own 
likeness, breathing into them his spirit, and thus giving a pledge of 
infinite and endless improvement. These great results rest upon 
his agency. ‘All those powers which have developed them- 
selves in the form of new, redeeming influences, regenerating so- 
ciety and bringing men to a closer resemblance to God, find their 
central point in him. Whatever is life-giving in men, in him was 
life itself.” He came not only to reveal the Father, but to infuse 
a new and diviner life into the souls o’ men. How unlike any- 
thing that we know of the tendencies and results of human opin- 
ions and actions, independent of special illumination and guidance ! 
Jesus has accomplished so much more than others, because the 
holy spirit was imparted to him in so rauch greater abundance. 
Thus endowed he is the beginning and perfection of faith, and the 
limit of future development. 

Again ; it is not possible that Christ should have become what he 
was in consequence of the general culture of his age, because that, 
like all other ages, was a sinful age ; the circle in which mankind 
moved was acircle of corruptions. His age and its institutions 
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had no power to create or awaken in him the spirit of perfect holi- 
ness. If mankind, created with a religious nature and placed in 
circumstances favorable to its development, had from the begin- 
ning been faithful to the duty of improving this nature ; if from the 
beginning a religious and moral spirit had predominated in the 
race and pervaded all its actions ; in other words, if man had al- 
ways retained the life of God in the soul, then perhaps Jesus 
Christ, as he is now known to us, might have been considered in 
his character as the natural result of such a state of things. He 
would have been the spiritual offspring and representative of a 
race that had never been alienated from God. but even then, 
and in consequence of this condition, he would not have exhibited, 
as he now does, the limit of human development. As he grew out 
of the past, so an indefinite future of improvement would have 
stretched itself out before him. 

It needs no words to show that the moral condition of the world, 
at the time of Christ’s appearance, was in all respects adverse to 
such a result. ‘The Heathen world was sunk in the miseries con- 
sequent upon idolatry and atheism. The religious spirit once so 
efficient had died out of the hearts of the Jews. A morality cor- 
responding to this destitution of religious principle everywhere pre- 
vailed. ‘The elements of the spiritual life had become inoperative. 
Nothing less than a Divine creative act was necessary to produce 
a Redeemer of the world. 

In such an age and amidst such circumstances Christ arose pure 
and spotless, exhibiting the perfection of moral and religious char- 
acter, elevated above the world no less by his life than by his doc- 
trines, a solitary and sublime exception to the world’s faith and 
practice. He stood out at once before his age, in manifest advance 
of its religion and its morality, its theory and practice. In the 
knowledge of truths, and in motives to the performance of duty, 
he was immeasurably its superior. There was neither moral nor 
intellectual harmony between it and him. Tle taught truths which 
the wisest knew not. He lived a life to which the best had not 
attained. So far was he from deriving ideas on these points from 
his contemporaries, that he found even his friends and disciples ex- 
tremely dull in apprehending his instructions. He stood so far 
above them, that it was difficult to find the necessary point of union. 
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Is not this something so far from the results of ordinary experi- 
ence—so inconsistent with the usual order of events—as to justify 
us in saying, that it must be ascribed to a Divine creative act, to a 
special interposition of God in the affairs of the world? Christ 
was not the product of his times, because the times were every 
way and peculiarly unfavorable to such a result. This bright 
light, shining in a darkened world, was kindled by no mortal hand. 
The Father was with him; and he alone exhibited a perfect and 
undisturbed communion with God, and restored to the soul the 
happiness arising from an absolute penetration by the Divinity. 
He alone met and satisfied the wants of man by proclaiming a sin- 
subduing and sou!-saving doctrine,—the free grace of the Father. 
In these and in almost numberless other respects he is so superior 
to his age and circumstances, as to warrant us in saying, that 
though the fulness of time had come, though the age and circum- 
stances demanded such a manifestation, yet they had no power to 
produce it,—only to receive and welcome it, as the result of the 
immediate agency of Almighty God. 

Again ; if Christ were the product of his time, how is it that he 
stands, not above his time only, but above the development of all 
succeeding times—never obsolete in man’s greatest advances ? 
From the day when he preached in Galilee to the present, the 
course of the human mind has been onward; and the improved 
state of human institutions is the witness of its progress. Innu- 
merable comforts have been added to social life; the average du- 
ration of life been increased ; and all that gives it value indefinitely 
enlarged. The mind of man has been wonderfully active, discov- 
ering a new system of the heavens, new continents and oceans on 
earth, inventing the art of printing and the application of steam to 
economical purposes, and in an almost infinite variety of ways 
making nature subservient to his well-being. But in the sphere of 
man’s religious nature, in holiness and love, in the obligations and 
sanctions of virtue, Jesus Christ is still pre-eminent,—as much 
above and beyond our civilization as he was above and beyond the 
civilization of his own age. He is the true revelation, which 
never grows old, beyond which men have never advanced. ‘ The 
idea of God as Christianity teaches it, and the relation of man to 
God as Jesus exhibited it, still remain the religious life-centre of 
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the modern world, which lives and moves in a Christian atmos- 
phere.” A fact so susceptible of proof, which stands amidst all 
changes as a corner-stone, a fact around which, as around a sun, 
moves a moral system adapted to the wants of mankind always and 
everywhere, must have a deeper ground than the moral and intel- 
lectual development and culture of the age in which Christ lived. 
A character absolutely perfect could not have been formed ina 
condition of society morally and spiritually imperfect. ‘The satis- 
factory explanation is, that Jesus was what he declared himself to 
be, the Son of God, anointed with the holy spirit and with power 
from on high, speaking the words and performing the actions 
which God specially authorized and empowered him to speak and 
to perform; that he was a true and genuine revelation of the 
perfect and holy. In other words, that the results which Chris- 
tianity has produced in the world must have previously existed in 
Christ as causes, entirely independent of the social influences of 
his age. 

Considerations like these make us feel the profound significance 
of such passages of Scripture as the following: “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” ‘To whom shall we go ? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” ‘“ This is he, that should 
come ; of whom Moses and the prophets did write.” And though 
our hopes of the Messiah, like those of the Apostles, should be 
buried in the grave of Christ, yet they revive when he rises and 


















by his resurrection is shown to be the Son of God. Christ living, 
dying, rising and ascending to the Father is the Saviour on whom 
the hopes of man repose. J. M. M. 

















DISRUPTION OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 


We have in former numbers of the Miscellany described the 
origin and progress of the struggle within the Established Church 
of Scotland, which has finally caused the secession of a large num- 
ber of ministers and elders, and the erection of a new ecclesiastical 
body, under the title of the “ Free Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
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land.” The importance of this event induces us again to present 
the principles involved in the controversy, which has been warmly 
conducted on both sides during the last three years. We shall for 
this purpose cite the words of writers in the Christian Reformer, 
and Pioneer, whose situation enabled them to speak intelligently 
and impartially. The vital question, on which the parties have 
now come to an open issue, is the right of the Civil Government to 
contro! ecclesiastical action. The manner in which this point came 
into debate is thus described by a writer in the spring of 1840. 


“The question in dispute turns upon the power of ordination to 
the holy ministry. In England, the bishop ordains a candidate to 
be a minister of the Church in general, without reference to any 
particular charge. Induction of a presentee to a living is altogether 
a civil transaction, with which the bishop does not interfere.* But 
in Scotland, a presentee is ordained to a particular parish, and or- 
dination by the presbytery of the bounds is induction to that parish. 
Without such ordination the presentee has no legal right to the 
fruits of the benefice ; ordination is the act of a presbytery; and 
the point of difference is, whether a presbytery can legally refuse 
to ordain a properly-qualified presentee, merely because he is not 
acceptable to a majority of the male heads of families in the parish, 
being communicants.”*+ 

“rom the restoration of the Presbyterian Establishment at the 
Revolution settlement, 1689, till 1712, no candidate was ordained 
to the ministry of any parish in Scotland without the suffrages of 
the majority of heritors, elders or heads of families belonging to 
that parish ; and in corporations, the minister was chosen by the 
majority of votes of the magistrates or burgesses. The power of 
patrons to present to vacant benefices, if not abolished by law, was 
seldom, if ever, exercised. In 1712 the right of patrons to present 
qualified persons to church livings in Scotland was recognized b 
an Act of the British Parliament, and the operation of this Act soon 
became so general, that the inclination of the parishioners was not 
ofien consulted. * * * So long as the majority of the Scottish 


* “In England, no bishop would for a moment permit a civil court to in- 
terfere with his power of ordination to priest's orders. He is the sole, irre- 
sponsible judge of the qualifications of candidates for the ministry ; but his 
ordination is to the ministry in general, not to any particular charge. On 
the other hand, the civil power in England does not permit the bishop to 
interfere with the rights of a patron. The living is the property of the pa- 
tron, to be bestowed upon any regularly-ordained minister of the national 
Establishment whom he may prefer, and induction to the benefice is wholly 
a civil transaction, in which the bishop takes no part.” 


+ Christian Reformer for May, 1840. 
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clergy and lay-elders were favourable to the unfettered exercise of 
patrouae, this system wrought well; there was no collision be- 
tween the Civil and Eeclesiastical Courts; and tais state of things 
continued for more than an hundred years. The members of the 
Established Church quic tly submitted to the appointment of their 
spiritual teachers by lay-patrons, as the law of the land. But within 
the last ten or twelve years a great change has taken place in pub- 
lic opinion upon this subject; and in IS84 the General Assembly 
decreed that no presentee should be takeu on trials for ordination 
to the pastor il care of any parish ifan apority of the parishioners 
should declare that thev could not be benetited by his niinistry. In 
that cuse, the presentation to the benetice was to be void, and the 
patron Hist pre sent another candidate more nureeable to the pa- 
rishioners. ‘The virtual ellect of this decree, commonly called the 
Velo let, is to deprive patrons of their property in the disposal of 
benefices, and to transfer that property tote the hauds of a majority 
of the male communicants tu every parish 

It was not to be expected that patrons would quietly sutler 
themselves to be denuded of their legal rights: and very soon alter 
the Assembly’s decree in TS84, a case occurred which bre ualit the 


matter to a trial of strength. Phe parish of Auchterarder having 


become vacant, the Earl of Ninnoul, as patron, sent to the presby- 
tery under whose inspection the parish les, a presentation to the 
living in favour of a candidate of the name of Young. ‘To this ape 
poimtment a great majoriy of the parishioners decidedly objected ; 
in consequence of which, the presbytery refused to enter upon the 
measures required by the laws of the Church previous to Mr. 
Young’s ordination. The patron applied to the Court of Session, 
(the highest civil court in Scotland,) and a decision of that Court 
was given in his favour; namely, that where no valid objection 
can be brought against the literary qualifications or moral character 
of a licentiate of the Church who has been presented to a living by 
the legal patron, it is ef/igatory upon the presbytery to take the 
preseutee upon trials for ordination as minister of the parish to 
which he has received the presentation. ‘The matter was carried 
by appeal before the House of Peers, where the decision of the 
Court of Session was confirmed. The presbytery, however, refus- 
ed to take any steps towards Mr. Young’s ordination. 

Several other similar cases occurred. In the case of the parish 
of Marnoch, in the Presbytery of Strathbogie, in the North of Scot- 
land, the parishioners almost unanimously objeetod to Mr. Edwards, 
who had been presented to the living. ‘Phe presbytery, however, 
before whom the presentation was laid, determined, by a majority 
of seven to three, to obey the decree of the Court of Session rather 
than the orders of their ecclesiastical superiors, the General As- 
sembly, and to proceed to take Mr. Edwards on trial for ordination 
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as minister of that parish. Upon this, the Commission of the As- 
sembly (which is an open Committee, where all the members of 
the preceding Assembly have a right to appear and take part in 
the business) immediately met at Edinburgh, and pronounced sen- 
tence of suspension upon these seven ministers, in order to prevent 
them from proceeding to ordain’ Mr. Edwards, laying them aside 
from all their ministerial functions till the next meeting of the As- 
sembly in May, and appointing some members of the Commission 
to preach in the pulpits of these ministers, and give notice of the 
sentence of suspension, The seven suspended ministers applied to 
the Court of Session to prohibit those appointed by the Commission 
from preaching in their churches, and obiained an order for this 
purpove, setting the Veto-law of the Assembly and the authority of 
the Commission at defiance.”** 

The contest which had thus been commenced was earried on, 
with great heat on the part of the Non-iutrusionists, or the portion 
of the Assembly who resisted the attempt to intrude ministers upon 
parishes by patrons without the consent of the parishioners, and 
with less activity but equal resolution by those who maintained the 
authority of the Civil powers. At the meeting of the General As- 
sembly in 1842 the Non-intrusionists were a large majority. Peti- 
tions were presented to Parliament for its interference to heal the 
dissensions of the Church by the abolition of patronage. In the 
House of Commons, on the 7th of March, 1843, a motion to take 
up the matter of these petitions was rejected by a vote of 211 to 
76; 25 of the 37 Scottish representatives present voting for the 
motion. Meetings were in consequence held in Edinburgh by the 
Non-intrusion party, at which language was used that showed a 
disruption of the Church was ineviiable. At the meeting of the 
General Assembly the last May this event, for which preparation 
probably had been made on both sides, took place. A writer in 
the Christian Pioneer thus describes the scene which he then wit- 


nessed, 


** Many years have passed away since, on one of our earliest 
visits to the metropolis of Scotland, we witnessed a gathering of 
the General Assembly of the Established Church. We were very 
forcibly struck even then with the contrast which that gathering 
presented to the Christianity of the New Testament. The military 
array seemed little accordant with the Saviour’s legacy of peace ; 
the clarion of the trumpet sounded in our ears as an unfitting call 





* Christian Reformer for April, 1840. 
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to the solemnities of prayer; and the presentation of arms by the 
soldiery to the representative of earthly Majesty as he entered the 
door of the church, appeared to us a strange commentary on the 
much vaunted principle of the sole Headship of Christ. The gaud 
and glitter and parade, the throng and press, the obsequiousness on 
one side, and the superciliousness on the other, here the man of 
reckless mein jostling with him of the sanctified exterior, peer and 
plebeian, minister and matron, vieing in their homage to the exter- 
nals of royalty, were symbols of another kingdom than that which 
Jesus pronounced to be “not of this world.” We confess our 
early feelings of aversion to the introduction of the military on 
public occasions, but aversion was converted into disgust on behold- 
ing national! religious solemnities desecrated by their protection. 

Nor did the internal proceedings of this supreme ecclesiastical 
judicatory impress our minds one whit more favourably in relation 
to Presbyterianism, than the external demonstrations of Church and 
State connection. The wranglings and bickerings, alternating with 
adulation of royalty and prayer to God ; the shoutings ef theological 
gladiators, and the wire-drawn distinctions of advocates of ecclesi- 
astical or civil law; here the Moderate and there the Evangelical 
pitted against each other in bitterest wordy strife, appeals to prece- 
dent, appeals to the Standards, whilst of the Bible few said aught, 
testified but little of the ** unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,” 
though clearly enough evincing the dangerous and demoraliztng 
effects of ecclesiastical power, and the utter inanity of an estab- 
lished religion to the production of uniformity of faith. 

It was in May, 1815, that we first beheld this Royal-Presbyteri- 
anism, and listened to this church court vituperation ; and the vivid 
impression of their utter contrariety to Christ and Christianity has 
never been eflaced from our minds. The 18th of May, 1843, has 
confirmed that impression. We mingled with the crowd on this 
occasion, and were careful observers of much that occurred. The 
procession of the Lord High Commissioner from the palace of 
Holyrood to the High Church to hear sermon, and from thence to 
St. Andrew’s Church to hear debate, was a military pageant.* 


* The procession on the same oecusion the previous year is thus describ- 
ed in a foreign journal :- 

“After the levee, there wes a procession from the palace to the High 
Church, which consisted of the magistrates and treasurer of Canongate, in 
their robes ; members of the town council; magistrates and lord Provost, in 
their robes, all in carriages; band of the 53d regiment; dragoons; six 
trumpeters, in state dresses; a number of police officers ; carriage and ush- 
ers; state carriage, with pages and mace-bearer, drawn by four horses; six 
yeomen of the Scottish Guard; his grace, the Lord High Commissioner, 
his purse-bearer and chaplain, in the royal carriage drawn by six horses ; 
six yeomen of the Scottish Guard; a number of police of icers ; private 
chariot of his Grace ; gentlemen's earriages,” 
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Amidst the curvettings of horse, and the bayonets of foot soldiers, 
the sanction of the ** Defender of the Faith” of Episcopacy was 
given to the yearly religious festival, and deliberative sittings of 
the Scottish Presbyterian Church. ‘The bugles rang truce’ for 
the time between the rival Establishments. * * * When the 
show was over, the streets had speedily fewer occupants. 

Numbers, however, yet lingered. ‘The struggles and the strife 
which had for eight or nine years accompanied the ascendancy of 
the self-styled Evangelical party in the Presbyterian Church, the 
collisions with the Civil Courts which their illegal proceedings had 
engendered, and the note of preparation for secession, which had 
been sounded in consequence of the condemnation of those pro- 
ceedings by the judges of the land, naturally occasioned more than 
usual attention to the sayings and doings of the Assembly. Fifty 
minutes scarcely had elapsed from the entrance of the Commis- 
sioner, when the crowd gave way as the main doors of the build- 
ing opened, and cheers were heard as there issued forth the leaders 
of Non-Intrusionism. ‘Their closing act within the walls of the 
Assembly was much more dignified than any of their preceding 
ones. The Commissioner having taken his seat on the throne, Dr. 
Welsh, the Moderator, offered up prayer, and then proceeded to 
read a protest against the conduct of the judges, the legislature, 
and the government, in relation to the Church. Having done this, 
he retired from the meeting, followed by the protesters, and ac- 
companied by numbers of ministers and elders, not members of 
the Assembly. ‘The protest, as delivered, was signed by 120 min- 
isters and 73 elders. It was a solemn and affecting sight which 
presented itself to the spectator, as these banded men moved on- 
wards to the hall prepared for their ‘Free Assembly.’ In its mea- 
sure it was the triumph of principle ; on many it will entail sacri- 
fices hard to bear, worldly consideration and worldly loss, the sneer 
of the indifferentist, and the scoff of the time-server. We wish the 
principle contended for had been more comprehensive and more 
worthy of self-sacrifice ; but in all its phases we value the mani- 
festation of moral power and honesty, and honor the consistent 
adherents to principle, however mistaken in their views.””* 

The protest which was read by the Moderator is noticed more 
at length in the Reformer. It began in these terms :-— 

*** We, the undersigned ministers and elders, chosen as Com- 
missioners to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
indicted to meet this day, but precluded from holding the said As- 
sembly by reason of the circumstances hereinafter set forth, in 
consequence of whicha Free Assembly of the Church of Scot- 


* Christian Pioncer for June, 1843. 
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land, in accordance with the laws and constitution of the said 
Church, cannot at this time be holden.—eonsidering that the Leg- 
islature, by their rejection of the cloms of right adopted by the 
last General Assembly of the said Church, and their retusal to give 
redress and protection acainst the jurisdiction assumed and the 
coercion of late repeatedly atte mptied to be exereised over the 
Courts of the Charch in matters spiritual, by the Civil Courts, have 
recognized and fixed the conditions of the Church Establishment, 
as henceforward to subsist in Scotland, to be such as these have 
been pronounced and declared by the said Civil Courts in their 
several recent decisions, in regard to matters spiritual and ecciesi-+ 
astical, whereby it has been, inter alia, declared. ... 2 

The document which Dr. Welsh read stated at length the 
grounds of secession from the Church established by law, and con- 
cluded with these words : 

‘We protest that, in the circumstances in which we are placed, 
it is and shall be lawful for us and such other Commissioners cho- 
sen to the Assembly appointed to have been this day holden as 
may concur with us, to withdraw to a separate place of meeting, 
for the purpose of taking steps, for ourselves and all who adhere to 
us—maintaining with us the Confession of Faith and Standards of 
the Church of Scotland, as heretofore understood —for separating 
in an orderly way from the Establishment; and thereupon adopt- 
ine such mensures as may be competent to us, in humble depen: 
dence on God's erace and the aid of the Holy Spirit, for the ad- 
vancement of his glory, the extension of the Gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour, and the administration of the affairs of Christ’s house, 
according to his holy Word; and we do now withdraw according: 
ly. wwe 

This document was signed by about two hundred ministers and 
elders, members of the Assembly. Among the ministers we ob- 
serve the names of Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Gordon and Dr. Buehanan, 
ministers of the High Church, Dr. Cuningham, Dr. Candlish, Dr. 
Dunean of Rathwell, Dr Patrick M’Parlane, who had the richest 
living in the Seoteh Chureh : and amongst the names of the elders 
were those of Sor David Brewster, Py ne prel of St. Salvador’s Col- 
leve, St. Andrew's: A. E. Monte: h. Esq... Advoeate: ‘Thomas B. 
Bell, Esq ; Henry Dunlop, Esq. 3 A Campbe i, M. Po: Ludovick 
Stewart, Esq ; A. Dunlop, [isq., Advocate, &c. There are at 
least as many more ministers and elders, vet members of this As- 
sembly, who will adhere to the same party.””* 






The two Assemblies proceeded to organize themselves as dis- 








tinct bodies. Principal McFarlane, of the University of Glasgow, 





* Christian Reformer for June, 1843. 
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was chosen Moderator of the body which retained its connexion 
with the Government, and Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Moderator of the 
Seceding Assembly. The New York Evangelist stated before the 
separation, that the 80 Presbyteries connected with the national 
Church “send 218 ministers and 94 elders as delegates to the 
General Assembly. Besides these, the city of Edinburgh sends 2 
elders; 65 other burghs send 65 elders; 5 Universities, each one 
minister or elder; churches in India, a minister and an elder: 
making the total of delegates when all present, 200 ministers and 
167 elders.” It will be seen by a comparison of these numbers 
with these given in the article fromthe Pioneer, what proportion of 
the Assembly withdrew under the protest. This however does 
not represent the relative strength of the parties in the Church. 
The Pioneer makes the following statement. 

* Up to May 25, the parish ministers who have left the Estab- 
lishment appear to be 214, leaving 733 within its pale ; ministers 
of ch pie ls of ease and newly erected parishes, 144, leaving 102 
attached to the Church; clergymen who are professors, 33 assis- 
tants and successors, 14; ordained assistants, missionaries, and 
others having no cure, 211; total seceding ministers, 395; and of 
ministers still with the Establishmert, 835.” 

As the seceding ministers, with the congregations that adhere to 
them, deprived themselves of the use of their accustomed houses 
of worship, it became necessary to provide other temporary or per-, 
manent accommodations. Religious services, it is said, are attend- 
ed in the fields, under the shelter of tents ; but provision has been 
made for the erection of more durable structures. 

* The donations reported, on behalf of the building fund of the 
Seceding party, amount to £104,000; the annual subscriptions, 
designed mainly for the support of ministers, to £40,000,—Dr. 
Chalmers contideatly calculating, that as 300 out of the 687 asso- 
Ciations instituted to raise money have not yet made their returns, 


the ultimate amount of donations will be £150,900, and of annual 


subscriptions £72,000, making the aggregate of £220,000.” 


One of the remarkable features in this movement is the adher- 
ence of the Seceding party to the principle of a Church Establish- 
ment. Dr. Chalmers was very explicit in avowing, for himself and 
his friends, their hostility to the “ voluntary principle.” ‘This was 
his language in his address atsthe opening of the Free Assembly. 
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“The Voluntaries mistake us if they claim us as Voluntaries. 
We hold the duty of a government to give the means of mainte- 
nance of a Gospel ministry, and that they are bound to acquit 
themselves as the proprietors of the Church, and not as its corrup- 
ters and tyrants. We pray that the days may arise when to the 
Church kings will be nursing fathers and queens nursing mothers. 
Though we quit the Establishment, we go out on the Establish- 
ment principle; we quita vitiated Establishment, but would re- 
joice in returning to a pure one.” 

The inconsistency of his position must, we think, be apparent 
even to Dr. Chalmers. The advocate of an Establishment in theory, 
the defender of Church independency in practice ; claiming State 
protection, but discarding the idea of submission to the State ; de- 
manding support, and refusing allegiance! The Queen’s Letter, 
read at the opening of the General Assembly, told the truth in a 
way to which it will require more ingenuity than Dr. Chalmers 
showed, in his Lectures delivered in London in favor of a Church 
Establishment, to frame a plausible reply. 

“ The faith of our Crown is pledged to uphold you in the full en- 
joyment of every privilege which you can justly claim; but you 
will bear in mind that the rights and property of an Established 
Church are conferred by law ; it is by law that the Church of Scot- 
land is united with the State, and that her endowments are secur- 
ed; and the ministers of religion, claiming the sanction of law in 
defence of their privileges, are specially bound, by their sacred 
calling, to be examples of obedience.” 

This event, fraught with important consequences to religion in 
Scotland, under one aspect commands our sympathy as well as at- 
tention. ‘The men who have seceded from the national Church 
have sacrificed much, and are entitled to admiration so far as they 
have given proof of a preference of principle to worldly interest. 
But we fear that there has been a sad mixture of impure motive 
with the conscientious persuasions under which they have acted. 
The lust of power has probably had as much influence in urging 
them to extreme measures, as a desire to vindicate the rights of the 
people or the independence of the Church. In doctrine the Seced- 
ers are, according to the theological vocabulary of Great Britain at 





the present time, Evangelicals, or of the straitest sect of Orthodoxy. 
Whether Christian truth and religious liberty will make progress 
under such leaders as stand prominent in the Free Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, may be seriously questioned. E. S. G. 
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Tue Nature anp Inriuence oF War. An Address delivered 
before the American Peace Society, at its Annual Meeting, May 
29,1843. By Andrew P. Peabody, Pastor of the South Church, 
Portsmouth, N. H. Published by request of the Society. Bos- 
ton: American Peace Society Depository. 1843. pp. 24, 8vo. 


Ir would not be right to subject this Address to a rigid criticism, 
prepared, as the author says, “‘at the eleventh hour,” and from 
a desire that the arrangements for the anniversary of the Society 
before which it was delivered might not be wholly defeated by un- 
foreseen and painful events. But we must own that its perusal has 
not wholly satisfied the expectations we had formed from the reports 
made by those who heard it. And this we say the less reluctantly, 
because, although hastily written, it bears no marks of slovenly or 
careless composition, and its faults, as we deem them, belong to trains 
of remark which evidently proceeded from the author’s established 
convictions. ‘There are parts of the argument that involve posi- 
tions which we should not be willing to accept on behalf of the 
Peace Society ; and the exposition of the passage respecting the 
“two swords’—Luke xxii. 31—38—appears to us singularly 
forced and incorrect. We wonder that Mr. Peabody could have 
seriously entertained such an interpretation. 

Much more pleasant is it for us to acknowledge the unquestion- 
able merits of this performance. After defining the position of 
the Society as having for its ** sole object, the promotion of inter- 
national peace,” and for its “only creed, that war, all war, is op- 
posed to the precepts and spirit of the Gospel,” and ‘ deprecating 
the blending of any other principles with this ;” he proceeds to 
consider *“ the worst curse of war,” which is not seen in its out- 
ward horrors, but in its effect * upon the soul, upon principle, upon 
character—its blighting moral influence.” This influence js felt 
not merely in a state of actual warfare, but so long as war is justi- 
fied or its heroes are admired. To expose the evils inseparable 
15 
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from a recognition of the lawfulness of war, is then the object of 
the Address. Mr. Peabody shows that it “establishes a false 
standard and scale of excellence ;” that it “ establishes expediency, 
or man’s judgment, in the place of the Divine will ;” that it ab- 
solves the conscience from a sense of individual responsibleness ; 
and that it exerts a deleterious influence upon literature and edu- 
cation. ‘These are strong points, and they are forcibly presented. 
The Address concludes with some remarks upon the action of the 
Peace Society, and the removal of its * early and devoted friend,” 
Rev. Dr. Channing. 





Fipenity To ovr Poriticat Ipea, ovr Best NationaLt DEFENCE. 
A Discourse preached before the Ancient and Honourable Artil- 
lery Company, June 5, 1843, being its 205th anniversary. By 
Henry A. Miles, Pastor of the South Congregational Church, 
Lowell. Boston. 1843. pp. 24, 8vo. 


Tus discourse may seem to some persons to be written too 
much in the strain of that laudation of American principles and in- 
stitutions which deformed the productions of Fourth of July orators 
a few years ago; but as it speaks of the theory rather than the 
practice of our government, and of the principles of the fathers 
rather than of their descendants, and does not hesitate to expose 
the vices and degeneracy of the times, it may escape the charge of 
flattering the national vanity. Mr. Miles was happy in his choice 
of a text:—‘* Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
(Proverbs xxix. 18.) “ The people,” he says, “ must have a vision; 
in other words, they must have an idea which they are determined 
to realize, a purpose which they will struggle to accomplish, a fu- 
ture which through every obstacle they will press on to reach.” 
To exhibit the character and value of the idea which constitutes 
“the basis of our political existence,” the great American idea 
which our institutions and our people alone have embodied and do 
represent, is the object of the discourse. It is described as * the 
idea of the supreme worth of the individual man, that his nature is 
hopeful and may be trusted, and that one of its rights is, to have a 
fair chance of putting itself forth ;’—* the idea of equality ;” “ the 
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idea of a higher civilization ;” “ the idea, in one word, of the broth- 
erhood and improvableness of humanity.” Our salvation as a 
people, Mr. Miles maintains, * depends upon our fidelity to this 


> and he shows “ what power there is in this idea, provided 


idea ;” 
we are faithful to it, to secure our national preservation.”’ First, 
from “ the obvious consideration, that this idea rests on a legiti- 
mate and unchangeable basis ;” “ commending itself to every 
man’s common sense and perceptions of right”—* the highest 
principles of our nature.” Hence its power as a conservative ele- 
ment—its power to prevent open war, and civil discord, anarchy 
and revolution. Secondly, ‘ our political theory will give, in the 
long run, stability to the policy, and institutions of our country,” 
from “the simplicity of our leading political idea.” Thirdly, this 
idea has for its allies “ religion, philanthropy, genius ;”"—* Chris- 
tianity was the very bosom from which it sprung ;” amelioration 
and reform are the ends to which the great movements of the age 
are directed ; literature is occupied with the great principles of 
brotherhood and equality. In the history of other leading nations 
of the world, too, we “ discern an irresistible tendency towards 
our political idea.” In conclusion, however, the preacher reminds 
his hearers of * the fact, that we have dangers to fear,” especially 
from that “one great anomaly, in the midst of our democratic in- 
stitutions”—Slavery ; from selfishness and party strife ; from the 
controversies in which religion is consumed, and the unfaithfulness 


of the Church to the inculcation of practical and universal goodness. 





A Sermon on Transcendentalism; as contained in a book entitled 
*“ 4 Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion ;” preached at 
Raynham on Fast Day, April 6, 1843. By Simeon Doggett, 
Pastor of the Second Congregational Church of Raynham. 
Taunton. 1843. pp. 11, &vo. 


Ir was hardly to be expected, that in a sermon of eight pages 
Mr. Doggett should expose all the errors or overthrow the posi- 
tions of a * Discourse” filling a volume of some five hundred 
pages ; and it seems to us it would have been more agreeable to 
good taste and good usage not to have given the said ‘* Discourse” 
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quite so prominent a place in his Sermon. Some of his remarks 
on Transcendentalism, also, want the precision and accuracy 
which should be studied by one instructing his people upon a sub- 
ject of such grave importance and so much misunderstood. Still 


he has uttered many truths, and given what we deem a fair exhi- 
bition of the tendencies of Transcendental speculation in religion. 
It is unfortunate that this word should have been taken out of its 
proper connexions. The Transcendental philosophy may be held 
by men of very different theological or religious persuasions, and 
we cannot but regard it as unjust to take Mr. Parker’s * Dis- 
course” as an exposition of Transcendentalism. Of the extrava- 
gant opinions which he has advanced in his book, and of the mis- 
chievous notions which some persons among us have entertained 
in regard to the Scriptures, inspiration, and miracles, Mr. Dog- 
gett has expressed himself, we conceive, only in terms of severe 
truth. His text alone would indicate the feelings with which he 
regards this departure from the Christian faith :—‘t A wonderful 
and horrible thing is committed in the land; * * * and what will 
ye do in the end thereof?” (Jeremiah v. 30, 31.) 





Two Discourses occasioned by the approaching Anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence ; delivered June 25, A. M. and 
July 2, A. M. 1843. By W. H. Furness, Pastor. Philadelphia. 
1843. pp. 23, Svo. © 


Wirn the persuasions which we entertain on the propriety of 
making Southern Slavery a subject of discussion in the pulpit, we 
must regret that Mr. Furness felt himself bound to preach the sec- 
ond of these discourses ; but the first of them contains, in effect, a 
justification of the course he has taken. He feels it to be his duty 
to preach on the subject, and therefore as an honest man and faith- 
ful minister he cannot be silent. While we question the correct- 
ness of his view of duty, we respect his fidelity to the conviction by 
which he is swayed. ‘The first of the discourses is founded on 
the language of Jesus in Luke xii. 51: “ Suppose ye that 1 am 
come to give peace onearth? I tell you, nay; but rather divi- 


* which Mr. Furness considers as in truth * a striking evi- 


sion :’ 
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dence of Christ’s love of peace,” since “ he was willing to be con- 
sidered, nay, to represent himself, as a disturber of the world, in 
order to introduce true harmony among men.” This idea he illus- 
trates, by exhibiting the circumstances by which Jesus was sur- 
rounded, “among a generation over which selfish passions and 
sordid interests bore a despotic sway,” and which could not but be 
exasperated by the truth which rebuked and condemned them. He 
then contrasts the conduct of Jesus with the course which he might 
have adopted of withholding the truth which was so offensive, and 
shows with what “a profound wisdom he was inspired, as the event 
now abundantly attests’’—how his calm perseverance in the minis- 
try of truth, his devoted loyalty to it and generous self-sacrifice in 
its behalf, changed the hearts of bitter enemies and converted thou- 
sands to his faith, and how to these influences must be traced “ the 
strong hold which he has taken upon the world.” He then refers to 
other examples of the position, that “in every age the truth, if it 
has advanced at all, has advanced by the powerful help of those 
whose rule of action was not what is expedient, but what is right ;” 
cites the history of the Declaration of Independence as a case in 
point, and exhorts his hearers to cleave to the cause of freedom 
and the principles of right. We only wish, that in describing the 
influence which Christ has exerted upon the world his special in- 
spiration and Divine authority had been brought more distinctly 
into view. It was not his character alone—his “ simply being 
what he was,” if by this expression be meant no more than his 
personal excellence—which made him the Saviour of the world. 

The text of the second discourse is our Lord’s exclamation over 
Jerusalem, Luke xiii. 34. Mr. Furness holds up the patriotism of 
Jesus in contrast with that patriotism of the world, “ of Heathen 


+] 


origin, whose gospel is the history of old Rome,” which “ adopts 


” The true pat- 


for its principle, * Our country, right or wrong.’ 
riotism is consistent with * the love of right and of God ;” the false 
patriotism is “ idulatrous and demoralising.” Disavowing “ any 
political aim or interest,” he then proceeds to show how we, as citi- 
zens of the United States, should “ honor the great social and 
Christian principle which the Declaration of Independence asserts” 
—‘the recognition of the sacred rights of man as a rational and 
accountable being.” First, * by gratitude to God that that prin- 


? 


ciple has been so solemnly avowed by our fathers ;” and secondly, 
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by “ new proffers of service, new vows of sclf-consecration to the 
cause of human freedom.” Under this latter head Mr. Furness 
describes and rebukes what he considers the slavery of the North, 
and “ mentions some of the fallacies by which our minds are fet- 
tered, and we are defrauded of our liberty ;°—-to wit, that “* we 
continually allow ourselves to talk and argue as if there were such 
“the idea, that it 


7° 


a thing as a right of property in human flesh ; 
is a violation of the Constitution, even so much as to discuss the 
subject of Slavery ;” “ the idea, that the discussion of this subject 


endangers the continuance of our glorious Union ;” “the notion, 


that the physical comfort and apparent contentment of the enslaved 


compensate them for the loss of their rights as men ;” the plea, 
* that the victims of oppression must first be prepared for freedom, 
must be first educated,”—which Mr. Furness considers a gross ab- 
surdity, since freedom is “ the preparation, the indispensable pre- 
liminary to education ;” the idea, that “ by the bestowment of 
emancipation upon the enslaved our obligations to them would be 
cancelled, and we have nothing more to do,”—instead of which 
“this is but the first step in the path of justice and mercy.” 

There is reason for believing, that the subject which Mr. Fur- 
ness has here discussed may become a topic of earnest—we 
hope not angry—debate in our denomination. We have only 
one word now to say in anticipation of such a crisis. Let those 
who hold it to be their duty to introduce this subject into the pulpit 
have the common justice to believe that others may as honestly 
account it a duty to abstain from its discussion in that place, and 
not wound and insult them by assuming that they act on no higher 
principle than expediency, or self-interest. Unitarian Christianity, 
as we have learned it, has taught us not to deny purity of motive 


where we think we sce errors in opinion or mistakes in conduct. 





LittLe Srories For Littie Peorir. Boston: William Crosby 
& Co. 1843. pp- 50, 18mo. 


Tus * little” book is written in a simple and attractive style, 
and abounds in suggestions of a useful kind. But we see no good 
reason for making children talk ungrammatically, as the author 


often does in these stories. 
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InsraLtation AT Grorox, Mass.—On Wednesday, July 12, 1°43, 
Rev. Joseph Couch Smith, who received his Theological education at 
Andover, and was ordained about a year since as an Evangelist at 
Portland Me., and afterwards had charge of the Unitarian Society in 
Franktort Me., was installed as Pastor of the First Church and Society 
in Groton. The services were conducted as follows :—Introductory 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Chandler of Shirley ; Reading of the Scriptures, by 
Rey. Mr. Gilbert of Harvard ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Fox of Newburyport ; 
Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Robinson of Medfield; Charge, by 
Rev. Mr. Fosdick of Sterling ; Fellowship of the Churehes, by Rev. Mr. 
Babbage of Pepperell: Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of 
Fitchburg ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Kingsley of Stow. 

Mr. Fox took jor his text Ephesians iv. 1: “ Walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith ye are called.” The subject of the discourse was the 
vocation of Liberal Christians. The origin and position of this class of 
believers were briefly described, and then it was proposed to answer, in 
part, the question :—for what objects should Liberal Christians maintain 
the Christian Ministry and the Christian Chureh—take an interest in 
religious institutions and the spread of the Gospel. To this question, 
in the first place, negative answers were given. The preacher said 
they are not to act as antagonists of other sects, especially they are not 
to regard themselves as appointed to wage a war of extermination 
against the Orthodox, The time tor this, if there ever was such a time, 
has gone by. Their appropriate work now is to do, and not to undo: 
to build up, not to pull down, Again, Liberal Christians, as a body, are 
not to propagate any fixed, unchangeable creed of their own. 'They 
have no such creed. Each man among them may have his own opin- 
ions, clear and distinct, to which he adheres as Gospel truth. Many 
principles and doctrines they may all hold in common, but still asa 
denomination they have no Confession of faith, shaped and expressed, 
to maintain and defend. Contrasted with other denominations, they 
are characterized rather by what they do not, than by what they do, be- 
lieve. If you would describe their views, in contrast with those of any 
sect, you must, toa certain extent, describe them as a series of nega- 
tions. Inthe third place, Liberal Christians are not to act together, in 
order to have a more indulgent form of religion than other denomina- 
tions are willing to grant. The largest liberty—such as they claim— 
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implies the highest bondage. Rightly understood, Liberal Christianity 
inculeates the strictest accountability. For where does the Liberal 
Christian stand? Alone! in the presence of God and his own soul. 
Alone! in the last result to seek for truth. Alone! to find the way to 
heaven and escape the miseries of hell.—The preacher next proceeded 
to answer the question under consideration affirmatively. He pointed 
it out as a first duty of Liberal Christians, to seek for more and more of 
Christian truth and to deepen faith in that already received. In this 
connection he met the objection—‘Is not the Gospel already known ; 
and even now—when it has been in the world for almost two thousand 


years—even now do you say we must seek for its meaning and search 


for its doctrines? All of Christianity, it was urged in reply, pure 
Christianity, has not as yet been distinetly seen and recognised by the 
human soul. There is proof of this, it was argued at some length, in 
the very nature of Christian truth. That is absolute truth—truth as it 
lives in the mind of God ; and if it be such, how can we deem that man 
has already fathomed its depths and read its whole signification > That 
he has not done so, is farther seen in the faet, that Christianity has 
been corrupted—that a reformation became necessary; and there is no 
test by which it can be shown that any reformers have, thus far, stopped 
at precisely the right point. To this may be added another conclusive 
fact, brought out by a comparison of the promises of Jesus as to what 
his religion should accomplish with the existing moral condition of 
Christendom, ‘The amount of Christian truth and Chistian faith in the 
world may be measured by the prevalence of the results Christ predic- 
ted. Apply this test, and it will hardly be contended the work of inqui- 
ry has been finished. ‘This work then Liberal Christians are to pros- 
ecute. And whilst doing so, they should translate the truth they find 
into life and earry it out into action,—in relation to themselves as indi- 
viduals, and to the age in which they live. "The solemn tact, that each 
man has a soul to save or lose, has the fearful problem of existence to 
solve by his own experience, enforces the duty of making personal use of 
the teachings of the Saviour. And Liberal Cliristians owe much to the 
age and to society. They should breathe the spirit of a large and wide- 
spreading philanthropy—be among the foremost of reformers; because if 
they hold to any thing in common, it is, that religion is a manifestation, 
in all life and all relations, of certain great Christian principles and a 
Christian spirit of humanity. The necessity for the cultivation of a 
more fervent spirit was next briefly touched upon; and the discourse 
closed with an allusion to the former pastor of the Society, Rev. 
George Wadsworth Wells, as a rare example of the Liberal Christian, 
and the expression of the wish that his memory—the memory of his 
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fearless, yet humble, his free, yet obedient spirit—might be immortal 
among those to whom he so recently, and so faithtully ministered, 

In the other exercises also reference was made to the late Pastor, 
showing how highly he was appreciated and how much beloved, by all 
who knew him, as a Christian man and a Christian minister. The call 
of Mr. Smith was very cordial. The house in which he is to preach is 
neat, and in good taste; and the Suciety appears to be in a prosperous 


condition. 





Cameripce Divinity Scnoot.—The Annual Visitation of the Divini- 
ty School connected with the University at Cambridge took place on 
Friday, July 14, 1843. The graduating class consisted of nine, one of 
whom, Mr. James Blodgett, was prevented from taking a part in the 
public exercises by ill health. The subject which had been assigned 


to him was, * The true doctrine of Justification by faith.’ The other 
members of the class read dissertations on, the following subjects :— 
“The cemparative claims of Study and Action in the Ministry’—Mr. 
Edmund B. Willson. “The proper tests of Progress in a Christian 
Society’—Mr. Martin M. Willis. “Religion in Germany”’—Mr. John 
Weiss. “Christian Missions”—Mr. Herman Snow. “The effect of 
progress of knowledge in the People ou the influence of the Pulpi?— 
Mr. John Pierpont Jr. “The Agony in the Garden”—Mr. Frederick 
Hinekley. “Saint Bernard and Johu Wesley’—Mr. Charles H. Brig- 
ham. © Religion and Natural Science”’—Mr, Joseph H. Allen. Pray- 
ers were offered by Protessors Noyes and Francis, and two original 
hymos were sung,—one written by Rev. John Pierpout, and one by Mr. 
Jolin Weiss. There was a good audience, but by no means so large as 
it should have been on an occasion of so much interest to our churches. 
The dissertations generally showed independence ef thought and vigor 
of style, and were read in afree and natural manner. From the nature 
of the subjects there was less opportunity for the exhibition of theologi- 
cal or critical knowledge than we should have preterred ; bat the tone 
of thought was sound, and free alike from sectarian narrowness and ex- 
travagant speculation. 

In the afternoon the Association of the Alumni of the Theological 
School held their annual meeting. The Officers tor the ensuing year 
were elected :—Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. D. D., President ; Rev. Convers 
Francis, D. D., Vice President; Rev. Chandler Robbins, Secretary, in 
place of Rev. S. K. Lothrop, who declined a re-election, and to whom 
thanks were voted for his past services in the office; Rev. George Put- 
nam, C. A. Bartol, and F. D. Huntington, Committee of Arrangements. 

16 
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Rev. Dr. Ware, Jr., who had been chosen to deliver the Address this 
year, being unable to perform that service, and Prof. Francis, who had 
been chosen to supply his failure, being therefore called upon to give 
the Annual Discourse, it was necessary to make both a first and a second 
choice for the next year, Upon counting the ballots it appeared that 
Rev. N. L. Frothingham D. D. of Boston, and Rev. Alvan Lamson D. D. 
of Dedham, were chosen, Some discussion arose upon a suggestion, 
that means should be provided tor furnishing aid to destitute or enfee- 
bled ministers, and the subject was referred to a Committee, consisting 
of Rev. G. E. Ellis, Prot. Noyes, and Rev. H. A. Miles, to report the 
next year, Conversation ensued upon the state of the Unitarian Socie- 
ty at Fall River, whieh had suflered severely from the disastrous fire, 
that lately consumed a large part of the town and impaired the re- 
sources of nearly all the families belonging to that Society. The subject 
“was commended to the consideration” of our congregations. Several 
persons settled in the ministry or engaged in preaching to societies of 
our faith, but not educated at the Cambridge School, were elected 
meinbers of the Association, 

After the business of the meeting was finished, the Association ad- 
journed to the meeting-house of the First Parish in Cambridge, where 
the annual Address was delivered by Rey. Convers Francis, D. D. It 
treated of the relations of the Pulpit to society at the present time. 
After refuting the notion propagated by some visionary reformers that 
the pulpit is a worn-out institution, whose influence has departed, Dr. 
Francis exhibited the demands which the age makes upon the pulpit, 
1. Itdemands thorough preaching. He who would serve the age must be 
free from scholastic subtilties, ‘The elements of the spiritual nature are 
few and simple, but they are not superticial, and they lead to diversified 
results, Hence the preacher should be a student of spiritual things in 
the school of Christ. He recognises back of the practical something 
higher, and he must learn the principles and laws that lie behind the 
facts—the outside of religion. He must administer the Gospel accor- 
ding to Jesus, not according to the world. 2. It demands a hearty and 
quickening faith, By this may the pulpit act for and upon the times. 
Such a faith feels the deep and living reality of the present hour. It 
interprets the doctrine of eternal life as the principle of union with the 
Source of being. Both the earnestness and the infidelity of our times 
eall for this faith in the kingdom of God as a present reality. We 
must not in passive acquiescence lean on truths as matters of tradition ; 
faith must be a growth within the soul. Preaching imbued with such 
faith awakens the same in the hearers. Without it the mind has no se- 
curity against skepticism. The preacher must be a life-containing, in 
order to be a life-giving man. 3. The pulpit should be fearless and in- 
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dependent. The times need, if they do not require, this character in 
the preacher; but it is not therefore necessary that he should give of- 
fence. The current ef attention is now turned from dogmatics to the 
application of Christianity to practical questions ; the pulpit must meet 
this tendency, and manifest boldness of principle. Such confidence in 
principles however is very ditlerent from confidence in one’s-self. ‘True 
fearlessness takes love for its companion. A tendency to the establish- 
ment of a tyranny of public opinion grows out of our social organiza- 
tion. Exciting topics arise, and of their character the minister is ad- 
vertised. If he thinks it his duty to preach on these subjects, he should 
be allowed full and tree exercise in discharging this duty, Christianity 
has its applications to the community as well as to the individual heart. 
The Church cannot anchor itself and remain stationary, while the effort 
and thought of the world are going onward. 4. The times demand a 
large and comprehensive spirit. Coleridge has said that errors are but 
the refraction of truths that at present lie below the horizon. We must 
be patient with those who mistake the shadow for the reality, and must 
learn how and why auother sees beauty where we do not see it. Differ- 
ent views have their places in the Church. The division of theology, in 
the sixth century, into the positive, the scholastie, and the mystic, was 
not without a just foundation, Antagonist influences are always at 
work. One adheres to the old Chureh, while another contends for pro- 
gress in Protestantism. The pulpit must be just to all. Still the preach- 
er should not feel an indifference to his own doctrines and opinions, 
All of us see truth somewhat angularly and imperfectly. We should 
not, like some whom Flavel describes, pull up the trees that may be the 
best bearers in the Lord’s orchard, because they do not stand in order, 
5. The times impose the necessity of self-culture. The American 
habit of sending young men into the responsibilities and labors of 
active life, and the bustling character of religion in our day render this 


especially important. The minister’s own soul must be full, in order 
to give out streams to the-people. Let there be no disparagement 
of earnest study, and right discipline of the mind. Sound scholar- 


ship will not endanger vitality or practical earnestness. 

On the Sunday evening before the Visitation, the annual Discourse 
was delivered before the graduating class of the School, by Rev, Caleb 
Stetson of Medford. The text was from Romans viii. 19: “The 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God.” The general subject of the discourse was the applica- 
tion of Christianity to the moral and social wants of our age. Mr. Stet- 
son first set forth the Christian ideal, as shown in the life of the Sa- 
viour. The essence and the distinctive character of Christianity is, 
that it is a life, flowing from the moral power of the life of Jesus. In 
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the next place, the condition and wants of the time were spoken of, 
regard being had not so much to particular definite wants, as to the 
deep, widely telt sense of something radically wrong—the earnest, but 
half articulate ery which comes from “the great throbbing heart of hu- 
manity.” The object of Christianity is, to litt mankind out'of this bon- 
dage of corruption into “the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 





In the third place, then, came into view the relation of Christianity to 
the present condition of society. This was the main and characteris- 
tic feature of the Discourse. Different forms of social evil exist among 
us; and some persons would have us think, that as Christians we have 
no concern with them. We hear of institutions whose very essence is 
fraud and oppression—whose result is bitter wrong to those who suffer, 
and deeper wrong to those who inflict; and we are told that we must 
not speak a word of sympathy or reproot. Other questions of social 
reform rise up amongst us, and we are bidden to hold our peace, for 
these are exciting topics, and will ouly disturb the repose of the Church. 
But our position requires us to contend against every form of evil; and 
we discharge the duty we owe to God, to society, and to our own office 
as Christian teachers, only when we are faithful to every good cause, 
and shrink from nothing that may advance that universal salvation of 
mavkind which is the object of our faith. 


Mepvrorp Mrssion,ry Society, ano Mirwackre Unitarian Caurca. 
—In the summer of 1842 about one hundred and sixty persons, of both 
sexes, united to form “The Domestic Missionary Society in the First 
Parish of Medford.” The object of this association is, “to aid in the es- 
tablishment of new religious societies, or the support of feeble ones in 
the United States.’ 
to this olject may become a member. The Society directs its own 


Any person who will contribute something annually 


operations without connexion with any other body. For convenience 
however its business is managed by an Executive Committee, consist- 
ing of the President, Vice President and Treasurer, who is also Secre- 
tary, together with four Directors—all chosen annually, 

As soon as the Society was organized it was determined to com- 
mence its operations at some place in the West, where a Unitarian 
parish might be formed; and afford it all the assistance which should 
be necessary until it should be able to sustain itself by its own resources. 
And if the funds of the association should not be sufficient to accomplish 
the object, it was proposed to ask temporary aid from parishes in the 
vicinity, and thus endeavour to wake up the missionary spirit in our 
religious community. 
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In conformity with these views the Directors corresponded with 
several places in the West, and at length found a promising field of la- 
bour in Milwaukie, a growing commercial town in Wisconsin Terri- 
tory. The Society voted to raise $250 a year, to pay in part the salary 
of a minister there: and Rev. William Cushing was engaged for the 
service. He was received with hearty welcome, and began to preach in 
December last to good audiences in a hall hired tor the purpose. Un- 
der his auspices a society has been formed?which is likely to be per- 
manent and flourishing. Some progress has already been made in 
building a convenient house of worship, which is to be dedicated in 
August. At the same time a church is to be gathered, and Mr. 
Cushing installed as its Pastor. 

The members of this infant society have made great sacrifices, to 
provide the salary of their minister and defray their other expenses, 
in addition to ten or eleven hundred dollars which they have subscribed 
for the purchase of land and the erection of their meetinghouse. In 
order to accomplish this necessary object without being burdened with 
debt, they have required $750 more than their means could supply. 
Accordingly the President of the Medford Society undertook to procure 
that sum by appealing to the Christian benevolence of the neighbouring 
parishes. The appeal has been successful. Our friends have mani- 
fested a warm interest in the cause. Half the sum required has been 
remitted, and the rest will be sent as soon as it is wanted. And we 
may hope that this society, thus provided with a minister and a church, 
and free from embarrassment, will soon be able, not only to support 
itself, but also to render assistance to others in their need. 

Mr. Cushing’s labours seem to have been abundant, and in the best 
sense successful. He has often preached on week-days in various 
places in the Territory, and has been well received every where. 
The estimation in which he is held may be known by the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by a prominent member of his Society. 

“Mr. Cushing has done already great good, and much advanced the 
kingdom of God in the midst of us, not by making a great noise, attract- 
ing crowds of mere admirers, or hearers from idle curiosity, but by the 
influence he has exerted on our hearts, in quickening the spiritual life 
within us, and in converting, as we hope, many souls who have now for 
the first time resolved to be followers of the Saviour, His preaching is 
very close, practical and searching, and always well adapted to the state 
of mind of his hearers. Many that were but nominally and specu- 
latively of our faith cannot enjoy his discourses and seldom attend our 
services. But we have a small band of earnest, decided believers, 
whose hearts are set on sustaining the cause, whatever exertions or 
sacrifices it may require. Mr. Cushing is making arrangements to form 
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a church. We know of from eight to twelve who wish to unite with us, 
most of whom never made profession of religion. Many others think 
seriously of uniting with us afterwards. A Sunday school and two Bi- 
ble classes have been commenced. Great interest is felt by the mem- 
bers and teachers. We are much in want of Sunday School books. 
The town and country are increasing in population more rapidly than 
in any previous year. It is probable that there will be an addition of 
fifteen hundred to the popdfation of the town this present year.” 





Genera AssemBiies OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Cuurcu.—The two 
bodies into which the Presbyterian Church in this country is now di- 
vided, have each a General Assembly, the highest ecclesiastical judica- 
tory recognized under this form of Church government. The “ New 
School” General Assembly holds its sessions triennially. The meeting 
this year was anticipated with special interest, trom au expectation that 
the subject of Slavery would be introduced, and some strong action be 
pressed. It did constitute the principal subject of discussion, and occu- 
pied a large part of the time of the Assembly. The meeting was open- 
ed, in Philadelphia, on the Ieth of May, 1842. Rev. A. D. Eddy of 
Newark, N. J. was chosen Moderator. The debates appear to have 
been conducted with fairness and ability, though with considerable 
warmth. “The ablest speeches in favour of action” are said to have 
been made by Rev. Dr. Dutiicld of Detroit and President Edward 
Beecher of Illinois, but the most etlective speech was on the other side, 
from Rev. Dr. Wisner of Ithaca, N.Y. Various resolutions were offered, 
but finally a large majority concurred in adepting the following, offered 
by Rev. Dr. Dickinson of New York :— 

“ Whereas there is in this Assembly great diversity of opinion as to 
the proper and best mode of action ou the subject ot slavery 5 and 

Whereas in such circumstances any expression of sentiment could 
earry with it but litthe weight, as it would be passed by a small major- 
ity, and must operate to produce alienation and division ; and 

Whereas the Assembly of 1839 with great unanimity referred this 
whole subject to the lower judicatories, to take such order as in their 
judgment might be adapted to remove the evil: 

Resolved, ‘That the Assembly do not think it for the edification of the 
Church for this body to take any action on the subject.” 


So much time was consumed in disposing of this subject, that some 
other matters of importance were passed over or postponed. Consid- 
erable business was transacted relating to the discipline and institu- 
tions of the Church. The “evil” of dancing was brought under con- 
sideration, and condemned in these terms :— 
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“ Resolved, That the fashionable amusement of promiscuous dancing is 
so entirely unscriptural, and so eminently and exclusively that of the 
world which lieth in wickedness, and so wholly inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christ or with that propriety of Christian deportment and that 
purity of heart which its professors are bound to maintain, as to render 
it net only improper and injurious for professing Christians either to 
partake in it, or to qualify their children for it by teaching them the art, 
but also to eall for the faithful and judicious exercise of discipline on 
the part of church sessions, where any of the members of the churches 
may have been guilty.” 

Reports of the state of religion in New England were made by 
delegates from the General Association of Massachusetts and from simi- 
lar bodies in the other States. Rev. Mr. Fiske “ gave a very interesting 
view of the progress of religion in Massachusetts. Revivals had been 
numerous, and some of them powerful. He stated, that the great heresy, 
Unitarianism, is decidedly on the decline. ‘Vere are 400 churches in 
the Association, GO of which are aded by Home Missionary funds.” 
Rev. Mr. Palmer, of Maine, “ stated that the churches of Maine are al- 
most all supported in part by Home Missionary aid.” 

The state of religion within the bounds of the General Assembly was 
reported in narratives from the various Presbyteries. 

“These narratives were full of the most glorious intelligence respec- 
ting the revivals of the past winter. It was specially gratifying to learn 
from these reports of the progress of temperance, of the better obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, ef an increasing attachment to the doctrines 
and order of the Church, and a great advancement in the numbers 
and strength of the churehes since the last Assembly. In the revivals 
that have been enjoyed, many of the Presbyteries are explicit in re- 
cording that the means employed have been, in general, the ordinary 
means of grace ; that the system of ‘revival-making’ has passed into disuse, 
and a more bealthy and hopeful state of things has returned.” 

The “Old School” General Assembly also inet in Philadelphia, May 
18, 1843, and continued in session to the end of the month. A great 
amount of business was transacted, but it was principally of a charac- 
ter to interest only members of the Presbyterian Chureh. The ques- 
tion which appears to have occupied most time related to the rights of 
Ruling Elders, and arose in consequence of certain practices which had 
crept into a portion of the Church. After a long debate the subject 
was dismissed by a resolution adopted with but few dissenting votes, viz. 

“ Resolved, That in the judgment of this Assembly, neither the 
constitution nor the practice of our Church authorises ruling elders to 
impose hands in the ordination of ministers.” 

The question in regard to the right of this Assembly to exercise 
authority over the Lane Seminary, which has been agitated ever since 
the division of the Presbyterian Church, was decided by a unanimous 
vote, that “it is inexpedient for the Assembly to take any action on the 
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subject.” This vote was founded upon a conviction that the Assembly 
had no rights which they could exercise in the case, and puts the sub- 
ject definitively to rest. 

We notice an unusual circumstance in connexion with the proceed- 
ings of this ecclesiastical body,—that the person who exercised the 
greatest influence over its deliberations was a layman, Chancellor 
Jolins, of Delaware. 

The next meeting of this Assembly was appointed to be held at 
Louisville, Ky.; that of the New School Assembly, at Philadelphia. 

It is especially worthy of notice, that a much kinder feeling exists be- 
tween the two portions of the Presbyterian Chureh represeuted by 
these Assemblies, than prevailed a few years ago. The New School 
Assembly just before its close passed the tollowing resolution :— 

* Reso'ved, That this Assembly are called upon to express their pro- 
found gratitude to God tor the special manitestations of the presence 
and power of bis Spirit in our churches during the past year, and that 
the spirit of fraternal Kindness and interchange of ministerial services 
have prevailed to so great an extent between the two portions of the 
Presbyterian Church, during these blessed seasons; and we recommend 
to all our ministers and churches to cultivate brotherly love and Chris- 
tian fellowship, as the best means of commending the religion and pro- 
moting the honor of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 





Tremont Toratre.—It is a fact of considerable interest in a moral 
point of view, that the principal theatre in this city is undergoing the 
process of conversion into a place of Christian worship. It has been 
soll to the Baptist Society under the care of Rev. Mr. Colver for 
$55,000, a sum very much less than its original cost. We understand 
that it is the intention of the purchasers to fitup the basement for shops, 
and to furnish offices for various purposes within the building, reserv- 
ing for their own use the portion hitherto devoted to dramatic exhibi- 
tions, which will be suitably arranged tor Congregational worship. 

The sale of this edifice for a purpose so foreign from its original de- 
sign may certainly be taken as an indication of a decline of theatrical 
amusements in public favor; but not to such an extent as it may at first 
seem to devote. The Tremont theatre was too expensive a building 
for the present time, When amusements, (like cloths and literature) 
must be furnished at low prices. We see that a petition has already 
been presented to the Mayor and Aldermen for leave to erect another 
theatre in Boston,—on a cheaper plan, but in a central situation. 

The first sermon in the Tremont theatre was preached by Rev. Ly- 
man Beecher, D. D.,on Wednesday evening, July 5, 1843, to an audi- 
ence which filled every corner and nook of the house. 














